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GUEST  FOR  THE  MONTH 

This  is  almost  a  war  issue ;  but  not  quite.  Our  fiction,  to  be  sure,  looks 
at  life  as  it  is  being  lived  today,  as  it  must  be  lived  today,  with  rifles,  and 
trenches,  and  heartbreaking  good-byes.  One  or  two  of  our  essays  remember, 
not  Pearl  Harbor,  but  what  Pearl  Harbor,  or  Stalingrad,  or  Dunkirk  means 
when  translated  into  terms  Catholic;  while  others  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  blood  and  thunder  and  contemplate  such  absurd  things  as  fishes  in  the 
reservoir.  Our  poetry  is  not  altogether  war-like;  but  again,  its  message  is 
not  an  altogether  peaceful  one.  Taken  as  a  unit,  then,  the  issue  seems  to 
have  reached,  quite  by  accident,  a  via  media  between  the  lion’s  way  and  the 
lamb’s.  Occasionally  the  one  will  rear  his  shaggy  head  and  roar  his  defiance, 
but  behind  it  all  you  will  hear  the  soft  bleating  of  the  other. 

It  is  in  keeping,  then,  with  this  motive  of  war  and  peace,  of  blood  and 
beauty,  that  we  introduce  the  guest  for  October.  He  is  a  war  hero  whose 
experiences  you  will  find  in  a  nationally  published  magazine;  and  he  is  a 
Stylus  man  who  once  wrote  poetry.  The  Reader’s  Digest  for  July  said  this 
about  him: 

.  •  he  is  one  of  our  greatest  living  authorities  on  the  Japanese  Army. 
He  has  made  a  study  of  its  organization,  psychology,  and  tactics  for  25 
years  ...  he  reads,  writes,  and  speaks  Japanese.  In  July,  1941,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Far  East  on  a  confidential  military  assignment.  He  was  in  Manila 
when  the  Japanese  attacked.  He  was  then  temporarily  attached  to  General 
MacArthur’s  staff  and  witnessed  action  around  Manila,  in  Bataan,  and  on 
Corregidor. 

"He  was  finally  ordered  to  report  to  the  War  Department  in  Washington 
and  left  Corregidor  by  submarine  to  Java,  whence  he  flew  to  Australia. 
He  is  now  on  duty  in  the  War  Department,  Washington.  .  . 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Warren  J.  Clear,  General  Staff  Corps,  U.S.A.,  was 
not  educated  in  military  technique  at  Boston  College.  He  was  educated  only 
in  the  technique  of  militant  truth.  When  he  said  recently  that  there  were 
no  atheists  in  fox-holes,  he  was  restating  a  Senior  thesis  in  new  and  militant 
language.  And  now  we  present  him  as  a  B.  C.  graduate  who  is  concerned 
with  truth;  not  as  a  soldier  concerned  with  war.  He  who  managed  to  get 
back  from  Corregidor  and  to  tell  all  of  America  about  it  in  his  recently 
published  article,  speaks  now,  not  about  that,  but  about  the  Boston  College 
boys.  His  is  a  letter  we  have  found  in  the  Stylus  of  1925.  It  is  one  he 
wrote  as  an  alumnus,  and  it  carries  an  amazingly  timely  message.  We  hope 
that  those  of  us  to  whom  he  speaks  will  recognize  it,  and  do  something 
about  it. 

There  is  one  other  rather  significant  thing  about  him.  In  May,  1917, 
he  was  elected  Editor  of  the  Stylus  (the  very  same,  sir).  In  June  of  that 
same  year  he  enlisted  in  the  R.O.T.C.  and  was  sent  immediately  to  Platts- 
burg  for  his  preliminary  training.  From  there  he  went  off  to  the  wars,  and 
never  found  time  to  come  back  and  write  his  poetry.  His  Stylus  days  ended 
abruptly  in  the  insanity  of  twenty  years  ago;  he  forfeited  a  dream  for  the 
stark  reality  of  the  moment. 

We  hope  now,  that  whatever  his  Stylus  dream  was,  whatever  lost 
cathedral  lies  some  place  in  the  tumultuous  flux  of  his  mind,  it  may,  in  these 
pages,  come  softly  to  the  surface  and  stand  for  a  brief  moment  warm  against 
the  sun.  In  his  grave  concern  for  today,  may  he  remember  the  warmth  of 
yesterday,  and  come  back  home  again. 

We  are  proud  beyond  expression  that  Warren  J.  Clear  is  a  Boston 
College  graduate. 
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Boston  College  has  not  given  much  to  the  war  effort.  She  has  studiously 
avoided  her  patriotic  duty  by  offering  only  two  thousand  graduates,  eight  hundred 
students,  her  two  Deans,  and  eight  or  nine  others  on  her  faculty.  She  has  not  given 
much  —  but  if  she  decides  to  give  more,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  alone  at  the 
Heights. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  our  six  chaplains.  All  of  them  were  until  recently  on 
the  faculty  at  Boston  College;  all  of  them  found  the  call  for  service  too  great  to 
ignore.  Like  the  students,  they  have  quietly  closed  their  books,  and  one  by  one,  have 
gone  from  us.  Although  exempted  by  law  from  any  obligatory  participation  in  our 
fight  for  freedom,  they  have  none-the-less  volunteered  their  services  and  their  lives 
for  this  greater  cause. 

We  ask  God  to  protect  these  men  who  have  recognized  the  need  for  spiritual 
guidance  for  the  men  in  the  armed  forces,  and  who  have  sacrificed  their  adopted 
home  and  their  friends  to  fulfill  it. 


Lieutenant  John  J.  Long,  S.J.,  U.S.A.,  a  many-degreed  Latin  scholar,  and 
vivacious  leader,  was  for  three  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Last 
June  he  was  accepted  into  the  service  as  an  Army  Chaplain.  He  is  now  stationed  at 
Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Lieutenant  John  P.  Foley,  S.J.,  U.S.N.,  educated  in  the  colleges  of  England, 
was  for  three  years  Dean  of  Freshmen.  He  left  in  April  when  his  acceptance  came 
through  from  Naval  Authorities  in  Washington.  He  is  now  stationed  somewhere  in 
the  Atlantic. 


Lieutenant  Daniel  F.  X.  O’Connor,  S.J.,  U.S.N.,  was  professor  in  Philos¬ 
ophy  at  Boston  College  for  nine  years.  He  has  left  the  realm  of  Saint  Thomas  for 
duty  in  parts  unknown. 


Captain  Anthony  J.  Carrol.,  S.J.,  U.S.A.,  professor  in  Chemistry,  moderator 
of  the  undergraduate  Chemists’  publication  The  Crystal,  a  skilled  scientist,  is  now 
with  armed  forces  somewhere  in  Australia. 


Lieutenant  George  A.  King,  S.J.,  U.S.A.,  professor  of  English  Literature 
and  Poetry  in  our  Business  School  and  Boston  College  Intown,  is  serving  as  Chaplain 
somewhere  with  the  armed  forces. 


Lieutenant  Francis  J.  McDonald,  S.J.,  U.S.N.,  professor  of  Pedagogy  and 
the  Science  of  Education,  popular  moderator  of  the  Heights,  has  very  recently  been 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  United  States  Navy. 


They  Have  Learned 
Of  Their  Fathers 

By  WARREN  J.  CLEAR  ’18 

" Let  not  the  discourse  of  the  ancients  escape 
thee, 

For  they  have  learned  of  their  fathers 

Eccles.  Ch.  viii,  V.  ii. 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  January  1,  1923. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawler: 

In  response  to  your  request  I  am 
trying  to  tell  you  in  a  short  letter 
what  part  of  my  course  at  B.  C. 
proved  the  most  valuable,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  may  say  something  of 
value  or  interest  to  the  present  stu¬ 
dents.  If  I  am  critical  in  spots  take 
the  medicine  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given.  The  criticisms  I  make 
are  in  a  constructive  and  friendly 
spirit.  I  cannot  be  accused  of  making 
them  in  any  other  spirit  because  to 
old  B.  C.  (next  to  Sister  Mary  Euch- 
aria  of  Our  Lady’s  High  School, 
Newton)  I  owe  everything  that  I 
am  and  may  be. 

Boston  College,  first  of  all,  makes 
no  effort  to  encourage  or  train  her 
sons  to  enter  our  Government  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  all  the  time  I  was  an  under¬ 
graduate  I  never  heard  our  Diplo¬ 
matic  Service,  Consular  Service, 
Army,  Navy  or  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  mentioned.  I  was  never  told  that 
there  were  desirable  careers  open  in 
these  services,  nor  informed  of  the 


special  qualifications  required  for 
each.  I  was  actually  under  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  Cath¬ 
olic  to  become  a  commissioned  officer 
in  any  of  these  services  and  if  the 
war  had  not  decided  my  career  for 
me  I  might  still  be  laboring  under 
the  same  erroneous  views.  A  certain 
percentage  of  B.  C.  men  enter  the 
priesthood,  but  by  far  the  greater 
majority  enter  the  daily  struggle  for 
existence  in  a  cold,  cruel  world, 
where  the  college  sheepskin  receives 
more  jeers  than  salaams,  and  its 
disillusioned  holder  receives  more 
slams  than  assistance.  Now  why 
doesn’t  B.  C.  (like  Georgetown)  en¬ 
courage  our  young  men  of  proved 
brains  and  ability  to  enter  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Service  ?  Our  Diplomatic 
Service  offers  splendid  careers,  and 
under  the  new  Rogers  Bill  men  may 
work  up  to  be  Chiefs  of  Missions, 
Ministers  and  Ambassadors.  The 
Army  and  Navy  offer  equally  desir¬ 
able  careers.  There  is  no  question 
of  careers  in  these  services  being  as 
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honorable,  dignified  and  enjoyable  as 
any  on  earth.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Georgetown  is  awake  to  the 
situation  and  has  opened  a  Foreign 
Service  School.  Careers  which  are 
honorable  enough,  desirable  enough, 
lucrative  enough  for  Princeton,  Har¬ 
vard,  Georgetown,  Yale  and  Wil¬ 
liams  men  are  surely  honorable, 
desirable  and  lucrative  enough  for 
B.  C.  men.  Our  Embassy  Staff  in 
Tokyo  includes  among  its  commis¬ 
sioned,  civil,  military  and  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  two  graduates  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  four  of  Harvard,  two  of  Oxford 
(England),  three  of  Princeton,  four 
of  West  Point,  four  of  Annapolis  and 
one  of  Boston  College.  And  it  is  the 
only  American  Embassy  or  Legation 
in  our  whole  service  that  includes 
on  its  commissioned  staff  a  B.  C. 
man.  I  have  been  often  asked  by 
well-meaning  friends  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  why  we  seemed  to  take 
such  little  interest  in  Government 
careers.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
answer  them  and  have  often  been 
put  on  the  defensive.  B.  C.  men 
as  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  Charges 
d’ Affaires,  Consuls,  Generals,  Ad¬ 
mirals,  etc.,  can  add  much  to  the 
prestige  of  Boston  College  and  do 
much  to  disprove  the  old  supersti¬ 
tion  that  still  exists  (mainly  because 
of  our  apathy  and  absence)  that 
Catholics  have  no  place  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  B.  C.’s  duty  to  her  freshmen 
to  reveal  to  them  places  that  are  open 
to  them  in  our  Government  Service. 
It  is  her  duty  to  instruct  them  how 
to  qualify  for  these  careers. 


As  for  the  undergraduates  of  B. 
C.,  they  seem  to  suffer,  collectively, 
from  an  "inferiority”  complex.  They 
realize  that  they  lack  the  "polish”  of 
the  undergraduates  of  other  colleges 
and  sincerely  their  actions  might 
often  be  characterized  as  "crude.” 
The  fault  lies  not  in  their  homes  or 
breeding  or  even  in  themselves,  for 

B.  C.  men  are  born  gentlemen  as 
much  as  Georgetown  men.  But  there 
is  in  the  relations  of  B.  C.  men,  on 
the  athletic  field,  in  the  debating  hall, 
in  class,  in  the  street  car,  a  very 
evident  and  regrettable  disregard  of 
gentlemanly  conventions,  of  the  eti¬ 
quette  and  courtesies  that  gentlemen 
should  extend  to  one  another,  and 
you  as  a  B.  C.  man  know  this  to  be 
true. 

There  is  no  need  for  B.  C.  men 
to  be  "diamonds  in  the  rough.”  Why 
not  be  the  polished  product  and, 
though  polished,  just  as  genuine? 
Why  can’t  B.  C.  undergraduates  cul¬ 
tivate  those  little  courtesies  and 
amenities  that  go  so  far  to  make  the 
machinery  of  society  run  smooth? 
There  is  a  ruthlessness  about  us  B. 

C.  men  that,  however  honest  and 
sincere  we  may  be,  is  sadly  misunder- 

Mr.  John  Lawler,  to  whom  this  letter 
is  addressed,  was  Alumni  Editor  of  the 
Stylus  in  1925.  It  was  he  who  wrote 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clear  asking  for 
advice  and  criticism.  Colonel  Clear’s 
main  point  about  B.  C.  is  its  lack  of 
courses  which  would  prepare  the  student 
for  military  service.  Today,  of  course, 
such  a  criticism  could  not  mean  much. 
We  at  the  Heights  are  not  only  prepar¬ 
ing  for  service  in  the  army  —  most  of  us 
are  already  in  it. 
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stood  by  others.  Seven  months  ago 
a  B.  C.  man,  representing  a  certain 
firm,  came  through  Tokyo.  He  called 
me  up  and  I  did  my  best  to  make 
his  stay  pleasant.  After  some  trouble 
I  secured  him  an  invitation  to  the 
Imperial  Garden  Party  at  the  Palace, 
as  well  as  a  frock  coat  to  wear  on 
the  occasion.  He  dampened  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  declining  to  attend  "any 
damned  tea-fight,"  although  I  told 
him  the  gardens  were  the  most  won¬ 
derful  in  the  world  and  tried  to  bribe 
him  into  going  by  mentioning  the 
souvenir  bearing  the  Imperial  crest 
and  worth  about  fifty  yen,  which  he 
would  receive  from  the  Empress. 

I  finally  induced  him  to  come  to 
dinner  at  the  home  of  our  Military 
Attache,  then  Colonel  Burnett,  and 
when  he  departed  he  said,  "Thanks, 
Mr.  Burnett."  We  parted  as  good 
friends  as  ever,  but  some  of  his 
breaches  of  etiquette  could  be  only 
ascribed  to  lack  of  consideration  for 
others,  lack  of  breeding,  or  ignorance 
of  common  courtesy  and  its  require¬ 
ments.  I  did  not  shout  it  from  the 
housetops  that  he  was  a  B.  C.  man. 

Polish  up  a  bit  and  begin  by  show¬ 
ing  more  respect  for  the  professors 
at  B.  C.  They  are  the  finest  men 
and  teachers  perhaps  in  the  world 
today.  They  are  consecrated  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  greatest  Society  in 
the  world.  When  you  are  out  in  the 
world  and  perhaps  in  an  office  you 
will  rise  when  your  employer  enters. 
In  the  Army,  in  our  Officers’  Classes, 
we  rise  and  stand  at  attention  until 
our  Commanding  Officer  or  Instruc¬ 
tor  is  seated.  It  is  not  a  command. 


It  is  a  custom  of  the  Service.  It 
won’t  hurt  B.  C.  undergraduates  to 
pay  a  little  more  deference  and  re¬ 
spect  to  their  teachers.  It  will  in¬ 
crease  their  own  self-respect.  It  will 
make  an  excellent  impression  on  visi¬ 
tors,  who  come  to  criticize  mentally 
while  they  laud  verbally. 

What  are  the  most  valuable 
studies?  Philosophy  and  logic.  You 
will  never  stop  using  them.  You 
will  use  them  everywhere.  Next  is 
advanced  French.  In  business,  travel, 
government  commissions,  diplomatic, 
consular,  military  and  naval  careers 
it  is  indispensable.  A  language,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  an  open 
sesame  in  international,  professional, 
business  and  social  life,  must  be 
placed  higher  in  importance  than 
chemistry,  physics,  or  mathematics. 
Yet  I  will  wager  that  not  three  men 
in  the  senior  class  at  B.  C.  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  this  important 
language.  I  have  often  wished  that 
some  alumnus  had  told  me  to  give 
Father  de  Butler  less  trouble  and 
more  attention.  Since  my  graduation 
I  have  taken  many  a  lesson  in  French 
—  at  two  dollars  an  hour.  A  half 
hour’s  study  a  day  during  a  man’s 
four  years  at  Boston  College  will 
give  him  a  very  good  command  of 
the  language.  Latin  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  and  almost  indispensable  in  the 
professions. 

The  gold  I  extracted  from  B.  C. 
is  her  philosophy.  Compared  with 
it  other  philosophies  are  bottomless 
word-jugglings.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  good  reasoning  and  ordered  think¬ 
ing.  It  gives  you  an  anchor  to  tie  to, 
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a  base  for  your  batteries,  whether 
in  debate  or  in  battle. 

Best  of  all  it  makes  you  think  that 
you  know  what  life  is  all  about, 
whether  you  do  or  not.  It  makes 
despair  impossible. 

You  will  see  in  this  letter  not  an 
arraignment  of  B.  C.  and  B.  C.  under¬ 
graduates,  but  a  confession  of  my 


own  shortcomings  and  mistakes  as 
an  undergraduate.  Shortcomings  and 
mistakes  that  have  been  revealed  to 
me  by  a  hard  and  unsympathetic 
world.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher 
—  and  the  costliest.  Those  who  can¬ 
not  profit  by  the  experiences  of  others 
are  indeed  fighting  a  heartbreaking 
and  hopeless  fight  in  Life's  battle. 


c73he  yy[other 

Why  does  she  moaning  stand, 
With  tear-stained,  weary  face  and 
anguished  eyes, 

As  though  her  old  heart  bled  at  some 
great  loss, 

When  in  her  wrinkled  hand 
Lies  priceless  trophy  that  a  king 
might  prize 

Above  his  life  and  crown, —  the  Iron 
Cross  ? 

— Warren  J.  Clear  T8 
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clo)ill  °fou  forget? 

Will  you  forget  the  quiet  of  the  morning 
I  discovered  strength  within  my  hands 
To  shape  your  dream?  How  softly  came  my 
warning 

Not  to  touch  our  castle  in  the  sands? 

For  we  had  made  pretense  that  it  was  not 
In  salty  mud  we  built,  but  alabaster, 

Great  and  white,  with  three  tall  towers  caught 
Against  the  sky?  And  how  we  dreamed  disaster 
Could  not  shatter  it,  or  seas  devour 
It,  or  people  scatter  it  with  careless 
Walking  on  our  sacred  ground?  That  hour, 
Then,  when  we  had  dreamed,  was  bright  and 
fearless; 

But  when  it  fell,  you,  almost  weeping, 

Looked  as  though  the  dream  were  done, 

And  I,  as  one  insane,  was  bent  on  keeping 
Back  the  inroads  of  the  sea  and  sun. 

And  now,  beyond  that  hour,  do  you  feel 
The  beauty  and  the  sudden  sadness  yet? 

Your  castle  in  the  sand,  and  my  appeal 
To  build  in  sterner  stuff?  Will  you  forget 
This  dream  that  keeps  what  crumbled  in  the  seas, 
Or,  even  as  I,  will  you  remember  these? 

— Thomas  Heath 
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Great  To  Be  Back 

By  THOMAS  HEATH 


No,  no,  I’m  O.K.  I’ll  get  by. 
They’re  taking  twenty-eighteen  any¬ 
way.  You  don’t  have  to  be  perfect 
any  more  .  .  .  Thanks,  I’ll  need  it. 
Even  if  I  don’t,  I’ll  get  into  some¬ 
thing  else.  They  say  the  ground 
crew’s  not  so  bad  .  .  .  But,  gosh, 
I’d  like  to  crack  this.  They  need 
guys,  too  .  .  .  Yeah?  What  did  he 
say?  That  so?  Holy  Smokes!  Just 
because  he  stuttered  while  giving 
commands  they  busted  him  .  .  .  Gee, 
that’s  tough.  Poor  guy.  What’ll  his 
family  think?  Or  the  girl  friend? 
I’d  hate  to  be  in  his  shoes.  Poor 
guy!  Don't  worry,  boy,  if  I  ever  get 
in  that  outfit  I  won’t  stutter.  Be  hard 
as  a  rock,  that’s  the  only  way.  Act 
smart.  Cocky.  They’ll  never  get 
wise  .  .  . 

No,  Father,  I  didn’t.  Gee,  I  didn’t 
get  around  to  it.  I  was  swamped 
with  Physics  problems.  Pulleys  and 
screws  and  stuff  .  .  .  You  know, 
Father,  figuring  how  much  you  can 
lift  when  you  got  a  lot  of  different 
things  working  for  you.  And,  boy, 
that’s  tough,  Father.  All  math,  and 
I  hate  math  .  .  .Yes,  Father.  I  am 
sorry,  Father,  honest,  but  a  thing  like 
that  isn’t  important  enough.  Cogni¬ 
tive  faculties  .  .  .  gee,  you  don’t  have 
to  prove  that  to  me.  I  believe  all 
that  stuff.  Sight,  hearing,  taste,  I 
knew  that  before  I  came  here  .  .  . 
No,  Father,  I  didn’t  mean  to  be 
smart,  but  that’s  all  common  sense. 


.  .  .  No,  I  can’t  understand  people 
like  you  say.  Gee,  how  could  they? 
It’s  pretty  obvious,  isn’t  it?  I  mean 
the  chair  is  right  here.  I  see  it,  feel 
it,  and  if  I  wanted  to,  I  could  even 
taste  it.  Ho,  ho!  Who’d  want  to 
taste  a  chair?  .  .  .Yes,  Father,  I’m 
sorry.  But  how  do  people  deny  that  ? 
.  .  .  That  so?  Gosh! 
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But  even  then,  what  difference 
would  it  make  ?  They  can  think  what 
they  like,  can’t  they?  They’re  all 
wet,  we  know  that  .  .  .  What’s  that, 
Father?  Deny  man?  Deny  ‘man? 
That  so?  Well,  that  is  different. 

I  didn’t  know  it  was  as  bad  as  all 
that  ...  Yes,  Father,  I  see  what 
you  mean.  That  is  bad!  I’ve  never 
met  anyone  like  that  though.  I'd 
think  he  was  crazy  if  I  did  .  .  .Yes, 
Father  .  .  .  I’ll  look  it  over  tonight. 
Come  in  handy,  case  I  meet  someone 
like  that,  won’t  it,  Father?  .  .  . 

Gee,  did  you  hear  what  Father 
said.  Pretty  bad,  pretty  bad.  Imagine 
a  guy  going  as  low  as  all  that.  Gee, 
you  might  even  trace  the  war  back 
to  something  like  that,  know  that? 

.  .  .  Yeah!  .  .  . 

Say,  get  the  fifth  one?  The  one 
on  the  pulley  .  .  .  Fifty  pounds?  Cut 
it  out.  I  got  five  thousand  .  .  .  Un¬ 
reasonable  ?  .  .  .  Why  ?  A  pulley  s 
a  pretty  powerful  thing  .  .  .  Oh,  only 
one  is  movable  .  .  .  Oh  yeah,  yeah 
yeah,  that’s  right,  that’s  right.  I 
figured  two  .  .  .  Thanks.  Tough 
stuff,  this  Physics  .  .  .  What’d  you  get 
for  the  sixth  one?  .  .  . 

Convocation  for  our  class  today. 
.  .  .  That’s  a  funny  word,  know  that? 
Sounds  kinda  solemn,  doesn’t  it?  As 
if  we  were  called  together  to  discuss 
something  real  serious  .  .  .  Yeah,  I 
guess  we  are  .  .  .  Yeah,  that’s  so. 
It  is  sorta  grim,  isn’t  it? 

Hey,  quit  shoving!  Oh,  hel/o 
Beanhead!  How  are  ya,  boy?  Howd’- 
cha  spend  the  summer  .  .  .  That  so? 
Make  much?  Ye  ah  l  Gee,  that’s 
O.K.  .  .  .  Naw  .  .  .  Had  to  go  to 


the  hospital  get  a  sinus  fixed  up. 
Took  it  easy  .  .  .  Yeah  .  .  .  And  say, 
whod’cha  think  I  met  there?  .  .  . 
Naw,  naw,  a  girl,  a  nurse  .  .  .  Naw, 
Alice  Haley  .  .  .  blonde  .  .  .  Yeah, 
she  was  swell  to  me.  Told  her  I 
was  going  up  for  a  commission, 
made  it  sound  big.  They  go  for  that 
stuff  .  .  .  Yeah,  comes  from  Rox- 
bury,  know  her?  .  .  .  No,  no.  Short, 
kinda  chubby  .  .  .  She  didn’t  tell  me 
where  .  .  .  Yeah,  yeah,  that’s  the 
one!  Pretty  little  thing,  know  that? 

.  .  .  Oh,  that  so?  From  the  Cross? 
Well,  she  didn’t  tell  me  about  him. 

.  .  .  Who?  That  so?  Well,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  am  glad  you  told  me  that. 
Guess  I’ll  keep  away  from  her  .  .  . 

What  a  speech!  Boy,  that  was 
powerful!  And  he’s  right,  too,  know 
that?  Never  looked  at  it  that  way. 
We  are  doing  something,  aren’t  we, 
Joe?  After  all,  they  have  to  get 
them  some  place,  might’s  well  be 
here  .  .  .  Yeah,  I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
get  on  the  ball,  especially  in  Physics. 
No  more  fooling  around.  Have  to 
cut  down  on  the  honey,  too.  Can’t 
see  her  all  the  time.  Never  get  any¬ 
thing  done  .  .  .  Say,  Joe,  got  the  as¬ 
signment  for  tomorrow?  .  .  . 

Look,  Joe,  coming  across  in  front 
of  St.  Mary’s  .  .  .  No,  no,  over  here. 
.  .  .  Yeah,  him.  That’s  his  brother. 
.  .  .  Yeah,  almost  as  big,  too  .  .  . 
Wonder  if  he’ll  go  as  good  .  .  .  Have 
to  go  some  to  keep  up  with  his 
brother  .  .  .  Yeah!  And  the  power 
in  his  legs!  I  remember  last  year 
when  he  knocked  about  five  down 
to  make  the  tackle.  Remember  that 
game?  .  .  .  And  Dave  Eagan  said 
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he  was  the  fifth  man  in  the  other 
team’s  backfield,  and  boy,  he  was! 
What  a  game!  What  a  game!  And 
d’ya  remember  the  time  .  .  . 

Coffee’s  same  as  ever.  They  even 
got  a  sign  up  telling  us  how  bad  it 
is  .  .  .  Pretty  clever,  huh?  Hey  Sul, 
where’cha  get  the  sign?  .  .  .  That  so? 
Pretty  clever,  pretty  clever  .  .  .  Yeah, 
that’s  all  .  .  .  Thirty-two  cents! 
What’s  going  on  here?  Seventeen 
cents  for  that?  Holy  Smokes!  Well, 
I  see  where  I’m  going  to  pack  a  lunch 
from  now  on  .  .  .  How  much  is 
water?  .  .  .  Ho,  ho!  Hey,  Joe,  hear 
what  Sul  says?  Water’s  a  nickel  a 
glass!  Ho,  ho!  Pretty  soon  we  won’t 
be  able  to  breathe  without  paying 
for  it!  Ho,  ho! 

See  that  guy  in  the  corner,  Joe? 
.  .  .  Yeah,  yeah,  that’s  the  one.  He’s 
an  actor  .  .  .  Yeah,  saw  him  re¬ 
hearsing  last  night  .  .  .  What  a  fruit, 
huh?  And  he’s  big  enough  to  be 
out  for  football,  know  that  ?  Imagine 
him  reciting  Shakespeare  ?  .  .  .  I 
can’t  figure  out  any  of  those  guys, 
acting  like  a  gang  of  nincompoops. 

.  .  .  Naw,  I  don’t  know  who  he  is. 

.  .  .  Sits  down  back  and  yells  his  head 
off.  He’s  a  madman,  know  that? 
And  the  guys  run  around  the  stage 
genuflecting  to  each  other  like  a 
bunch  of  sissies!  What  a  laugh! 
Should  go  over  some  time  and  watch 
them.  It’s  a  riot!  .  .  . 

And  who’s  that  other  guy?  The 
one  who  just  waved  to  you?  Oh, 
that  so?  Writes  for  the  Stylus,  huh? 
What  a  twerp  he  must  be!  Yeah, 
I  know  the  whole  gang  of  them  .  .  . 
Write  fancy  words  just  to  see  their 


name  in  print!  And  what  stuff!  It 
is  lousy !  A  guy  can’t  even  under¬ 
stand  it!  Did’cha  read  it  last  year? 
.  .  .  Naw,  neither  did  I  .  .  .  I’ll 
bet’cha  half  the  guys  out  here  don’t 
even  open  it,  know  that?  .  .  .  Take 
myself,  for  instance.  I  did  some 
writing  once  in  high  school  so  I 
oughta  know  what  it’s  all  about. 
But  I  can’t  stand  that  stuff,  no  siree! 

Hey,  Joe,  remember  when  we  were 
Freshmen?  Yeah,  well  I  wrote  a 
short  story  then  .  .  .  Yeah,  and  I  can 
say  with  no  kiddin’  that  is  was  better 
than  anything  I’ve  seen  in  the  Stylus. 
Even  my  English  prof  said  so  —  he 
says,  “that’s  good  enough  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Stylus,  why  dont’cha?’’ 
So,  like  a  dope,  I  did.  And  what  a 
story,  Joe!  I’ll  bet  it  went  at  least 
fifteen  pages,  you  know,  all  typed 
out  nice.  And  good?  Boy,  I’ll  show 
it  to  you  sometime  .  .  .  Naw  .  .  . 
Naw  .  .  .  what’cha  think  they  did? 
.  .  .  Yeah,  they  wrote  all  over, 
scratched  out  whole  pages,  and  told 
me  to  do  it  over  again.  Imagine 
that?  Do  it  over  again!  Ho!  What 
a  laugh!  And  did  I  get  away  from 
them  quick!  What  a  gang  of  lard 
heads!  And  talk  about  themselves! 
You’d  think  there  was  nothing  else 
in  the  world  but  the  Stylus.  It  re¬ 
minds  me  about  what  Allen  said 
about  Benny  last  night.  Did’cha 
hear  him?  .  .  .  He’s  a  riot,  know 
that?  Writes  all  his  own  stuff,  too. 
What  a  scream!  Wait’ll  ya  hear  this 
one  .  .  .  Yeah,  well  Allen  says 
“there’s  nobody  else  in  the  world 
like  Jack  Benny,”  then  he  adds, 
“Thank  God!”  Ho,  ho!  Isn’t  that 
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funny!  Ho,  ho,  ho !  Get  it  ?  There  s 
nobody  else  like  him!  Ho,  ho  .  .  . 
What’s  a  matter,  Joe,  dont’cha  think 
it’s  funny? . .  .  Oh,  ya  heard  it  before, 
huh,  well  why  didn’t  ya  stop  me?  .  .  . 

That  the  bell  already  ?  Holy 
Smokes!  And  I  forgot  to  get  the 
assignment  .  .  .  Remind  me  after  the 
next  class,  will  ya?  .  .  .  Naw,  didn’t 
even  open  the  book.  Hope  he  doesn’t 
call  on  me  .  .  .  What,  an  exa??2?  Al¬ 
ready?  We  just  got  back!  What’s  he 
think  he’s  doing  anyway?  None  of 
us  know  beans  about  it .  .  .  Joe,  what 
say,  let’s  squawk,  huh?  Let’s  tell  him 
we’re  not  prepared,  huh?  Get  it 
postponed  for  a  couple  of  days  .  .  . 
Gee,  Joe,  you  know  I  couldn’t  tell 
him.  He  knows  me.  Besides,  he’d 
listen  to  you  .  .  .  Aw,  go  ahead, 
Joe.  What’cha,  yellow  ? . .  .  Aw,  now 
listen  Joe,  I  was  only  kidding, 
honest  .  .  . 

Hey,  there’s  Fatso,  let’s  ask  him. 
.  .  .  Hey,  Fatso,  know  we’re  going 
to  have  an  exam  in  this?  .  .  .  Yeah, 
already,  before  we  even  get  started. 
.  .  .  Yeah,  I  was  telling  Joe,  wasn’t 
I  Joe?  .  .  .  Hey,  where’d  he  go  .  .  . 
Hey  Joe!  Where  ya  going?  O.K., 
O.K.,  I’ll  see  you  in  there  .  .  . 
Wonder  what’s  a  matter  with  him? 
.  .  .  And  I  was  just  telling  him  we 
should  put  up  a  squawk,  know  that, 
Fatso  ?  None  of  us  know  beans  about 
it  .  .  .  That  so?  .  .  .  when ?  .  .  .  Last 


night?  .  .  .  Well,  even  so,  you  could 
do  better  if  we  postponed  it,  know 
that?  .  .  .  Sure,  ’till  next  week  .  .  . 
What  say,  Fatso,  you  speak  to  him, 
he’ll  listen  to  you.  You  got  all  the 
brains  in  there  .  .  .  Huh?  Well,  no, 
I  didn’t  get  the  time  to  study  it  .  .  . 
Gee,  you  know  I’m  a  pretty  busy 
guy,  Fatso  .  .  .  Oh,  doing  all  sorts 
of  things.  And  besides,  Miller  was 
up  the  Pole  last  night  .  .  .  What  a 
band!  What  a  band!  He’s  great! 
Know  that? 

Well,  howd’cha  hit  it,  Joe?  That 
so?  Good  for  you  .  .  .  Naw  ...  I 
figure  a  thirty  if  I’m  lucky.  And 
even  that’s  a  gift.  Boy,  I  didn’t 
know  beans!  And  the  questions!  I 
didn’t  even  know  what  they  meant! 
Talk  about  being  in  a  fog!  Boy, 
what  an  exam!  What  an  exam! 

Life  sure  has  changed  around  here, 
know  that!  .  .  .  Yeah  .  .  .  Last  year 
we  didn’t  have  to  crack  a  book  until 
a  month  after  we  got  back.  Now! 
Holy  Moses,  we  get  an  exam  right 
off  the  bat  .  .  .  Yeah,  I  suppose  we 
are  .  .  .  Yeah,  borrowed  time,  yeah, 
that’s  right,  isn’t  it  ?  Borrowed  time. 
.  .  .  Yeah,  and  say,  Joe,  that  reminds 
me,  can  you  let  me  take  two  bits  until 
Monday  ...  I  gotta  buy  some  Physics 
Lab  reports.  Thanks,  Joe,  you’re  a 
good  guy,  know  that  ?  .  .  .  And  am  I 
gonna  get  on  the  ball,  boy !  No  more 
fooling  around  for  me,  no  siree!  No 
siree ! 
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Shadows 


In  these  recent  days  of  schooling, 
I  resolved  upon  the  advice  of  a  fine 
professor  (in  whom  I  have  good 
trust)  to  divert  some  of  my  energy  to 
the  study  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson.  Before  this  time  the 
name  of  the  Doctor  had  been  just 
a  hearsay  to  me  and  my  knowledge 
of  him  hardly  surpassed  the  scanty 
or  cursory.  With  fair  haste  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  I  made  the  acquisition  of 
Mr.  James  Boswell’s  famed  biog¬ 
raphy  and  a  few  less  reputed  pamph¬ 
lets  concerning  him. 

The  exact  date  I  began  this  read¬ 
ing  seems  distant  now,  but  with  cer¬ 
tainty  no  more  than  a  fortnight 
could  have  passed  until  this  day.  I 
can  clearly  remember  my  settling 
down  in  the  comfortable  chair  near 


In  My 
Room 

By  WALTER  F.  MORRIS 


to  my  bed  with  Boswell’s  noted  book 
in  hand,  when,  with  a  suddenness 
never  known  to  me  before,  a  mys¬ 
terious  sharpness  pierced  my  body, 
and  my  mind  fell  numb  and  dull. 
Then  all  memory  ceased,  save  of 
an  attempted  prayer,  and  I  perceived 
my  end  had  come,  and  the  claim  of 
death  was  on  me. 

With  the  same  quickness  by  which 
this  strange  business  had  struck  me, 
it  let  me  free  again,  and  I  found 
myself  cast  out  under  the  dark  cloak 
of  night.  I  know  it  was  night,  and 
I  know,  too,  it  was  real  night,  for  I 
looked  about  and  discerned  a  half 
lighted  city  under  the  moon  and 
stars,  and  I  felt  the  nocturn  chill 
redden  my  pallid  cheeks.  Before  me, 
frowning  down  upon  me,  was  a  huge 


In  this  essay  Walter  Morris,  our  guest  from  Sophomore,  goes  back  through  the 
years  and  recaptures,  in  spirit  and  style,  the  ghost  of  giants  past.  We  like  the  quaint 
archaic  flavor  of  his  story. 
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white  door,  surmounted  by  a  well 
moulded  knocker  and  a  brightly 
polished  nameplate:  MR.  JAMES 
BOSWELL,  ESQ.  Bewildered,  I 
paused  and  thought:  How  could  this 
be? 

Twice  I  lifted  the  knocker  and  let 
it  beat  heavily  upon  the  door.  In  a 
moment  I  heard  footsteps.  My  heart 
leaped  and  I  became  a  fane  of  terror. 
I  heard  the  latch  clash  and  the  door 
opened !  A  man ! 

"I  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  ah  er  ah,”  I  tried 
to  state  my  position  but  only  in  vain. 

"Yes,  I  am  James  Boswell,”  he 
spoke  with  voice  partially  Scotch  in 
accent.  "Won’t  you  come  in  and 
accustom  yourself  while  I  put  on  my 
hat  with  my  coat?” 

"I  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  ah  er  ah.” 

"Yes,  you’re  the  youth  who  bears 
an  appointment  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
are  you  not?”  he  said  as  he  fastened 
his  well-tailored  coat  and  adjusted 
his  tall  hat.  "I  warn  you,  it  will  be 
for  the  better  and  not  to  your  regret, 
if  you  will  act  reverential  toward 
him.” 

I  again  stumbled  with,  "I  er  .  .  . 
ah  er  ah.” 

With  contrived  rapidity  he  re¬ 
torted,  "No,  no!  By  all  means  have 
not  the  least  fear  of  any  viciousness 
from  him,  only  restriction;  for  he 
possesses  a  splendidly  tender  heart. 
Come!  Let  us  be  off,  for  time  of 
meeting  is  nigh  and  I  am  afraid  tardi¬ 
ness  is  upon  us  already.  Come  now!” 

"Er  ...  ah  ...  er  ah!”  But  to 
little  avail  came  my  endeavored  in- 
terspersions,  for  he  balked  my  every 
attempt  of  explanation.  We  walked 


out  on  to  the  street  and  he  (Boswell) 
hailed  a  carriage  (of  the  Brougham 
type)  and  gave  order  to  our  coach¬ 
man  to  deliver  us  at  the  Mitre  Tavern 
of  Fleet  Street. 

As  we  rolled  along  behind  the 
hoof  beats,  I  again  essayed  to  inter¬ 
ject  a  few  words  of  exposition,  but, 
as  many  times  before,  he  refuted  me 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  chatter. 
Finally,  and  I  think  sagaciously,  I 
embraced  silence. 

After  coursing  a  distance  much 
farther  than  I  expected,  we  came  to 
a  stop,  and  Mr.  Boswell  dipped  into 
his  pocket  and  paid  our  cab  man 
and  we  stepped  out.  A  grayish  (of 
the  true  color  I  am  not  sure  because 
of  the  darkness)  tavern  house  of 
two  stories  and  a  loft  affronted  us, 
and  I  could  but  barely  read  with 
the  assistance  of  the  light  from  the 
tavern  window  a  protruding  sign, 
YE  MITRE  TAVERN. 

I  followed  Mr.  Boswell  inside  and 
when  we  entered,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment  I  beheld  what  might  be  called 
a  vulgar  tavern  scene.  Barrels  of 
wine,  copper  goblets  of  ale,  a  counter 
bar,  tables,  chairs,  smoke,  spirit,  song, 
laughter,  men  (no  women,  for  in 
these  times  women  knew  their  places 
as  home)  and  all  the  accoutrements 
for  a  merry  and  a  jolly  time.  But  we 
passed  through  the  confusion  into  a 
small,  tawdry  looking  passage,  which 
in  turn  led  to  a  heavy  door.  I,  as 
bewildered  as  ever,  and  having  du¬ 
bious  faith  in  this  man,  of  whom  I 
knew  so  little,  wondered  now  what 
next  of  the  retroactive  would  I  see. 
Boswell  casually  opened  the  door  and 
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bid  me  take  admittance  before  him. 

There,  before  my  very  eyes,  was 
the  great  Samuel  Johnson. 

"Consider,  sirs,  how  significant 
this  will  appear  a  twelve  months 
hence.  Let  us  be  done  with  the  pain¬ 
ful  topic  and  take  up  more  sense  in 
our  speech."  This  came  forth  with 
great  volume  and  pomposity  from 
the  stout,  well-set  Johnson,  who 
seemed  to  control  the  conversation 
of  the  six  portly,  middle-aged  gentle¬ 
men  seated  by  him.  "Good  evening, 
sir,"  he  bid  Boswell.  "You  seem  to 
have  great  ability  for  being  late."  I 
sensed  him  in  a  humor,  for  half  a 
smile  smoothed  out  his  gruff  counte¬ 
nance  and  protruding  eyes.  "Why 
sir,  you  have  a  guest,"  he  referred 
to  me.  "Is  he  renowned  or  is  he 
Scotch?" 

I  noted  that,  despite  his  intimacy 
with  Boswell,  he  was  possessed  of 
that  tendency  to  be  discourteous  of 
the  Scotch,  as  was  vogue  with  the 
Englishmen  of  those  times.  "Hesi¬ 
tate  not,  sir!  We  have  eagerness  for 
an  introduction,"  Johnson  uttered  in 
a  very  imperative  tone.  In  order  of 
their  names,  I  clasped  hands  with 
each  present.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
first,  and  then  followed  Dr.  Oliver 
Goldsmith  ("as  you  like  it"),  Mr. 
Davis  (a  great  friend  of  Johnson), 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  two  well- 
known  of  the  clergy,  who  lent  but 
little  to  the  evening. 

Before  me  I  beheld  a  room,  not  a 
spacious  one  by  modern  standards, 
but  large  enough  for  its  purpose. 
The  walls  had  a  drab  and  prosy 
effect,  and  the  two  multi-paned, 


seemingly  shrunken,  little  windows 
added  no  cheer  to  the  room.  A  long 
wooden  table  of  oblong  shape,  on 
which  were  scattered  many  papers 
and  notes  with  an  empty  ale  bumper 
here  and  there,  graced  the  center 
of  the  room.  The  chairs,  on  which 
these  gentlemen  so  leisurely  and  so 
slovenly  seated  themselves,  took  on 
the  same  disorder  and  gaudy  impres¬ 
sion  as  had  the  rest  of  the  room.  But 
despite  the  semblance  of  this  untidy 
hovel,  it  contained,  nearly  nightly, 
a  college  of  England’s  greatest  lit¬ 
erary  men  of  the  time. 

In  consequence  of  my  having  been 
inserted  into  the  discussion,  I  felt 
more  relieved  and  I  let  myself  be¬ 
come  so  engrossed  in  this  Dr.  John¬ 
son  and  his  interlocution,  that  my 
former  bewilderment  left  me.  Mv 
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tendency  to  admire  him  became 
nearly  passionate  as  he  sat  there, 
the  respected  critic  and  judge  of  all 
they  had  to  say.  He  had  a  naturally 
noble  figure:  tall,  as  stout  as  his 
heart,  grand  and  ever  authoritative, 
and  yet  to  one  not  his  intimate  friend 
he  had  a  certain  strangeness.  His 
temperament  seemed  strictly  compat¬ 
ible  with  his  profound  contour.  He 
owned  only  the  sight  of  one  eye,  but 
his  power  of  seeing  extended  through 
many  a  man. 

"Why,  no  sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith! 
Wars  will  never  cease,"  he  roared 
when  Dr.  Goldsmith  made  a  state¬ 
ment  to  oppose  him. 

My  eyes  then  fell  on  the  already 
flustered  and  feverish  Goldsmith.  As 
a  man  he  impressed  me  hardly  at  all. 
I  could  see  within  him  the  hollow 
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of  vanity  and  the  presence  of  the 
unreal.  His  confidence  of  himself 
and  ability  of  expression  looked  to  be 
missing  and  he  swiftly  led  himself 
into  befuddlement.  Another  hope  to 
rival  and  outshine  his  great  master 
(Johnson)  had  dwindled  and  failed 
as  it  had  done  often  before.  It  came 
difficult  to  me  to  believe  that  this 
scoundrel  of  conversation  ranked  as 
a  proficient  and  truly  great  writer  of 
English.  I  looked  upon  him  again, 
seated  there,  squirming  and  sweating 
in  poor  speech,  attempting  to  evade 
embarrassment  when,  all  along,  his 
coarse  way  of  speech  dropped  him 
deeper  into  it. 

Dr.  Johnson  continued,  ‘'The  very 
inborn  pugnaciousness  of  man  is  the 
contrary  of  it.” 

When  the  stroke  of  these  words 
sounded  in  my  ears  my  mind  became 
startled,  for  I  knew  this  to  be  out 
of  accord  with  my  own  view  of  war. 
With  innocent  judgment  I  thought 
myself  worthy  to  intervene  and  with 
anxiety  I  said,  "I  cannot  agree.” 

Before  I  had  breath  to  speak  more 
the  voluminous  Samuel  thundered,  "I 
know  the  subject  longer  than  you  do, 
and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.” 

I  could  not  see  why  I  deserved 
this  check.  Perhaps  he  administered 
it  because  of  my  youth  and  my  being 
a  stranger  to  him.  I  sapiently  settled 
for  silence,  for,  had  I  said  more,  I 
might  have  met  expulsion.  James 
Boswell  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
pleaded  with  Johnson  to  let  me  speak 
my  reason.  Then,  in  no  specious  but 
in  an  acerbitous  way  Dr.  Goldsmith, 


in  his  selfish  manner,  grunted  dis¬ 
approval  in  spite  of  my  defense  of 
his  own  argument. 

Dr.  Johnson,  noting  this  and,  most 
likely,  eager  to  show  Goldsmith  his 
place,  exclaimed,  "Let  us  hear  your 
reason,  youth.”  He  said  these  words 
with  his  monstrous  eyes  fixed  on 
Goldsmith  and  then  on  me.  "It  will 
be  well  to  have  your  reason  sound,” 
he  added  very  seriously. 

I  gave  out  my  thoughts  a  little  more 
astutely  and  carefully  this  time,  for 
fear  of  rebuke  was  deep  in  my  heart. 
I  stated  that  I  could  not  agree  that 
men  were  of  an  essentially  pug¬ 
nacious  nature.  I  exclaimed  further, 
attempting  partially  to  sooth  this 
Johnson’s  somewhat  arrogant  staring, 
that  if  there  were  many  wars,  it  was 
due  to  the  sin  of  Adam.  I  went  on 
and  said,  "God  created  man  neither 
pugnacious  nor  hostile.  He  gifted 
man  with  free  will  and  intellect, 
giving  him  the  power  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  the  evil.  You 
see  then,  Doctor,  should  a  man  be 
pugnacious,  he  is  free  to  be  the  oppo¬ 
site;  he  is  free  to  remain  true  to  him¬ 
self  and  God.  Therefore  his  pug¬ 
nacity  and  hostility  are  put  on  and 
not  inborn.” 

Johnson  set  his  eyes  upon  me  once 
again  and  with  an  approving  scowl 
muttered,  "I  am  prone  to  give  you 
credit  for  reason  I  did  not  expect.” 
And  then,  with  a  touch  of  wit  aimed 
at  Goldsmith,  he  said,  "Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith  and  myself  give  you  apology.” 

The  evening  rolled  rapidly  on  and 
the  conversation  with  it.  Not  a  sub¬ 
ject  passed  that  Johnson  didn’t  rule 
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upon  and  his  criticism  became  like 
gospel  to  all.  Perched  there  like  a 
god  on  the  edge  of  his  wooden  chair 
or  stretched  back  in  it,  but  never 
keeping  any  one  position  for  long, 
he  would  assert  either,  "I  find  you 
right,  sir,”  or  less  favorably,  "Sir,  I 
will  afford  you  correction.” 

I  mean,  however,  no  disrespect  for 
Johnson’s  integrity  of  command, 
when  I  say  I  found  him  to  be  human 
and  weak  in  manifold  respects.  He 
would  impress  none  as  a  beau  of 
attire,  for  he  wore  his  clothes  quite 
oddly,  and  I  doubt  if  he  had  a  large 
laundry  bill.  He  insulted  the  wig 
(which  had  a  peculiar  function  in 
that  era)  by  wearing  it  very  out  of 
place  on  the  peak  of  his  well-rounded 
head.  He  had  certain  fears,  too. 
Especially  the  fear  of  death,  for  I 
noticed  that  he  seemed  ever  over¬ 
quick  to  veer  from  the  topic  to  an¬ 
other  one.  His  impatience  and  facil¬ 
ity  to  lending  himself  to  agitation 
oftentimes  showed  prominence. 

Only  once  again  did  I  get  into  the 
conversation  and  that  close  to  the 
end  and  upon  invitation;  as  this 
time  they  had  been  on  the  discussion 
of  the  conciliatory  Burke,  whose 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontent 
had  recently  come  from  the  printers. 
Johnson  expressed  himself  as  a  loy¬ 
alist  to  the  Crown  so  I  thought  best 
to  be  careful  when  he  asked  of  me 
an  opinion. 

Of  Burke  I  knew  not  a  lot,  but 
to  my  good  fortune  I  had  read  his 
unheeded  speech  on  "American  Tax¬ 
ation,”  and  I  thought  I  might  defend 
him  if  I  could.  I  had  but  a  general 


knowledge  of  England  at  that  time 
and  I  supposed  that  those  people 
looked  upon  their  world  as  we  do 
ours  with  little  optimism  and  hope. 

"I  believe  Burke  to  be  a  good 
judge,  Doctor,  for  should  you  look 
about  you’ll  be  faced  with  discon¬ 
tented  people  everywhere.  It  matters 
little  whether  the  regal  power  be  at 
fault  or  the  regal  subjects,  but  there 
remains  discontent  and  I  think  Burke 
ought  to  be  praised  for  bringing  up 
the  matter.  Now,  something  might 
be  done  about  it.” 

Dr.  Goldsmith  rather  unhopefully 
answered,  "People  will  always  be  dis¬ 
content,  so  why  be  so  foolish  to 
bother  with  it.  If  you  give  them  a 
foot,  they’ll  want  a  yard.” 

This  put  me  at  bay  for  a  pause 
and  then  I  returned,  "Don’t  you 
think  that  if  justice  should  be  done, 
there  would  be  little  room  for  dis¬ 
content  ?  If  we  take  passive  attitudes 
and  care  not  for  justice  it  will  be 
sorely  missed  and  content  will  never 
come.” 

Goldsmith  began  his  talk  again, 
but  a  great  cacophonous  outburst  of 
laughter  echoing  forth  from  the  very 
bowels  of  Johnson’s  bulky  assem¬ 
blage  silenced  him.  This  amazed 
me,  and  left  Goldsmith  abashed.  I 
had  little  idea  what  would  come 
from  this  sudden  merriment,  and  no 
one  else  had  any  explanation  of  it 
for  I  could  read  the  expectancy  and 
doubt  on  all  faces. 

Finally,  Dr.  Johnson  quieted,  and 
to  them  all  he  advised,  "Sirs,  I  find 
very  good  reason  that  we  should  stop 
now,”  and  trying  at  his  wit  again, 
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"for  if  we  don’t  we’ll  learn  that  our 
adolescents  do  have  merit.” 

I  knew  not  how  to  accept  this,  but 
it  made  little  difference.  Boswell  re¬ 
minded  me  that  the  night  had  given 
away  to  the  morning  and  that  they 
must  leave. 

Johnson  bade  me,  to  my  great 
satisfaction  and  delight,  "Youth,  I 
would  desire  to  have  you  here  again, 
for  you  need  a  good  polishing  and  I 
know  you’re  worthy  of  it.” 

I  made  no  affirmative  or  definite 


answer,  for  I  cared  neither  to  de¬ 
ceive  nor  betray  myself.  I  responded 
in  my  most  serious  way,  "  I  would 
wish  it,  too,”  and  I  bade  him  and 
the  rest  a  sincere  good-bye  and  I 
knew  them  no  more. 

I  then  bent  down  into  my  still 
warm  chair  and  touched  out  the 
lighted  lamp.  I  dropped  my  weary 
head  onto  my  folded  arms  and  the 
soft  slumber  of  night  came  upon 
me.  .  .  . 


ct3 he  T)umb  ©x 

Among  the  students  thronging  into  the  lecture-rooms  there 
was  one  student,  conspicuous  by  his  tall  and  bulky  figure, 
and  completely  failing  or  refusing  to  be  conspicuous  for 
anything  else.  He  was  so  dumb  in  the  debates  that  his 
fellows  began  to  assume  an  American  significance  in  the 
word  dumbness;  for  in  that  land  it  is  a  synonym  for  dullness. 
It  is  clear  that,  before  long,  even  his  imposing  stature  began 
to  have  only  the  ignominious  immensity  of  the  big  boy  left 
behind  in  the  lowest  form.  He  was  called  the  Dumb  Ox. 
He  was  the  object,  not  merely  of  mockery,  but  of  pity.  One 
good  natured  student  pitied  him  so  much  as  to  try  to  help 
him  with  his  lessons,  going  over  the  elements  of  logic  like 
an  alphabet  in  a  horn-book.  The  dunce  thanked  him  with 
pathetic  politeness;  and  the  philanthropist  went  on  swim¬ 
mingly,  till  he  came  to  a  passage  about  which  he  himself  was 
a  little  doubtful;  about  which,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  wrong. 
Whereupon  the  dunce,  with  every  appearance  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  disturbance,  pointed  out  a  possible  solution  which 
happened  to  be  right.  The  benevolent  student  was  left  staring, 
as  at  a  monster,  at  this  mysterious  lump  of  ignorance  and 
intelligence;  and  strange  whispers  began  to  run  around  the 
schools. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  in  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas 
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No  Greater  Love 

By  VINCENT  BURNS 


The  detail  of  soldiers  shuffled  on 
hemming  in  the  dazed  figure  of  the 
condemned  man.  A  predawn  mist 
clung  to  his  face  and  body  causing 
him  to  shiver  and  hunch  his  should¬ 
ers  to  retain  the  slight  warmth  the 
thin  blanket  grudgingly  gave  him. 

He  hadn't  liked  the  damp  cell  that 
had  chilled  him  during  those  days  of 
endless  waiting;  he  had  hated  the 
narrow  cot,  the  chains  that  clanked 
as  he  tossed  in  restless  sleep;  he  had 
longed  for  this  last  morning  when 
he  would  breath  pure  air  again.  But 
even  Mother  Nature  had  turned 
against  him  and  sent  him  this  cold, 
dreary  fog  for  a  farewell  gift. 

Somewhere  behind  him  a  drum 
beat  slowly  with  a  monotonous  beat 
that  drugged  his  brain.  A  lonesome 
sparrow  flew  low  and  attempted  a 
song.  Leaves  were  damp  under  his 
feet.  His  eyes  closed  and  he  fell  in 
semicoma  against  one  of  his  guards, 
who  caught  him  just  before  he 
pitched  to  the  ground  .  .  . 

The  grim  walls  had  disappeared, 
the  cobblestone  yard  was  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  glistening  dance  floor; 
the  deadening  shuffle  of  the  soldiers’ 
feet  became  suddenly  alive  to  the 
gay  music  of  a  waltz  —  and  he  was 
dancing  once  more  with  the  blue¬ 
eyed  nurse  whom  he  had  loved  all 
his  life  .  .  . 

When  he  entered  the  ballroom 


after  his  long  train  ride,  there  were 
no  empty  tables,  but  he  found  her 
there,  as  he  knew  he  would,  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  carefully  watching  the  en¬ 
trance  and  waiting  patiently.  They 
looked  at  each  other  for  a  long  time, 
not  daring  to  break  the  spell  by  talk¬ 
ing.  Then  he  took  her  slowly  into 
his  arms. 

After  that  they  danced  most  of 
the  night.  Holding  her  loveliness 
close  to  him,  he  weaved  a  graceful 
path  through  the  gay  throng  of 
dancers,  and  told  her  all  that  had 
happened  since  the  last  time;  about 
the  skirmish,  the  attack,  the  hopeless 
courage  of  his  comrades,  the  retreat. 
And  now  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
future.  He  had  no  idea  where  he 
would  be  sent  or  when  he  could  see 
her  again.  He  told  her  he  loved  her 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
—  more,  even,  than  himself,  his  life, 
his  ambitions.  He  asked  her  to  marry 
him.  He  thought  he  saw  panic  come 
into  her  eyes  for  a  split  second.  Then 
she  did  a  strange  thing.  She  looked 
away  from  him  and  cried  very  quiet¬ 
ly.  She  refused  his  handkerchief  and 
let  the  tears  drop  silently  on  her 
shimmering  taffeta  gown. 

And  then  it  happened.  The 
screeching  sirens  pierced  the  night. 
He  stood  rooted  to  the  floor  while 
unnerved  soldiers  and  white-faced 
girls  stumbled  hastily  past.  In  the 
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sudden  darkness  she  stuffed  some¬ 
thing  into  his  pocket. 

“Keep  this  for  me,”  she  whispered, 
“but  if  anything  happens  .  .  He 
was  suddenly  rushing  for  the  exit, 
pulling  her  along.  When  he  reached 
the  pitch  black  street  the  sirens  were 
shrieking  even  louder.  She  screamed 
into  his  ear,  “Around  the  corner,  the 
shelter!” 

The  bombs  were  dropping  danger¬ 
ously  close;  the  city  was  bedlam.  The 
boom  and  flash  of  exploding  shells; 
the  women  and  children  wailing;  the 
men  cursing;  the  buildings  crumpling 
with  deafening  crash;  all  of  these 
noises  only  added  to  the  terror  of 
the  people  who  were  running  and 
shouting  and  falling. 

Hand  in  hand  the  two  reached  the 
corner  and  turned  to  cross  the  street 
to  gain  the  shelter.  Out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  a  roaring  fire-truck  bore  down 
on  them.  He  barely  heard  the  tires 
squeal  as  the  driver  jammed  the 
brakes  too  late.  For  a  moment  he 
felt  the  sharp  pain  shooting  through 
his  leg  and  stomach;  for  a  moment 
he  knew  the  mental  nausea  when  the 
girl’s  hand  was  wrenched  from  his 
and  pulled  under  the  huge  red  truck. 
He  screamed  something  to  her,  then 
fell  to  the  street  .  .  . 

Sitting  on  the  hard  cot  he  tried 
to  order  his  bewildered  brain.  His 
girl  .  .  .  the  dance  .  .  .  air-raid  .  .  . 


hospital  .  .  .  court  martial  .  .  .  sen¬ 
tence  .  .  .  and  now,  execution. 
This  confused  melange  of  thoughts 
muddled  his  mind.  He  heard  the 
stern  voice  of  the  judge  sentencing 
him,  the  court  of  his  brother  officers 
watching  him  silently,  and  hating 
him.  Their  condemnation  swam  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  The  wallet  containing 
communications  with  the  enemy;  the 
same  wallet  she  had  stuffed  into  his 
pocket. 

He  knew  then  that  she  had  been 
a  spy  for  her  country,  and  that  she 
had  been  killed  before  she  could  tell 
him.  But  there  was  one  other  thing 
in  the  wallet  which  the  examining 
board  had  passed  over.  They  thought 
a  medal  was  of  no  significance,  that 
it  stood  for  religious  sentimentality. 
They  gave  it  to  him  with  pointed  re¬ 
marks  about  its  utility  in  saving  him 
from  death.  He  accepted  their  slurs, 
and  kept  the  medal.  For,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  his.  He  had  given  it 
to  her  long  ago  as  a  token  of  his 
love,  and  of  their  mutual  love  for 
Another  who  was  sweeter  and  fairer 
than  even  life  itself. 

His  thoughts  were  on  the  figure 
represented  on  this  small,  cheaply- 
wrought  piece  of  tin  when  he  heard 
out  of  the  dim  void  before  him: 

“Ready  .  .  .  aim  ...”  He  awoke 
fully  from  his  coma  to  hear  a  curt 
“Fire!”  He  pitched  to  his  knees  and 
dreamt  of  the  coming  moment. 
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By  GEORG 

A.  GOOD,  sentimental,  cry-in-yo 
beer  operetta,  that’s  what 
want.  Not  chorus  girls,  scant! 
nymphs  who  bound  about  t 
stamping  out  weird  jungle 
but  ladies  of  the  ensemble 
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in  hoopskf^S.Cand  pictur 
young  things  in  lace  and  ta 
rustles  when  they  waltz  or  p 
gracefully.  We  want  a  fai 
leading  lady  ("lady,”  mind 
who  sings  sweet  songs  in  a  s 
voice,  tunes  you  can  hum  and  wh 

the  next  morning. 

» 

Let  our  hero  be  a  tall,  husky  bari 
tone  who  sings  lusty  marching  an 
drinking  songs  and  tender  tunes  o 
romance  in  a  voice  that  booms  u 
to  the  last  row  of  the  balcony.  F 
gentlemen  of  the  ensemble  "give  me 
some  men  who  are  stout-hearted 
men,”  not  the  drooping  boys  who 
slouch  across  the  stage  and  croon 
like  so  many  emaciated  Ray  Eberles. 

Let’s  have  a  good  old-fashioned 
operetta  with  a  lavender  and  lace 
plot,  plenty  of  good  music,  gay 
waltzes,  melodious  love  songs,  stir¬ 
ring  stein-lifting  martial  airs.  And 
after  the  show  we  will  get  out  t 
old  barouche,  sweep  into  it  our  lea 
ing  lady,  and  with  our  bare  hand 
drag  the  carriage  through  the  city 
streets  to  a  modern  version  of  Del- 
monico’s  or  Rector’s,  where  we’ll 
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lk  champagne  out  of  wedgies, 
:ably  size  twelve. 

American  theater  goers  are 
>gly  sentimental,  but  there 
who  turn  pale  at  the  men- 
of  whimsy.  These  are  the  open- 
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the  worldly-wise  and 
s  who  relish  only  a  loud, 
tie,  a  slick,  fast  comedy, 
te  with  double  entendre,  or  a 
orbid  drama.  To  their  sati- 
stes  Barrie  is  insipid  and  op- 
went  out  with  the  Model  T 
rd.  Theater-going  with  these  fash¬ 
ionable  few  is  merely  a  social  "must.” 
rriving  late  they  barge  down  the 
sle,  noisily  deciding  who  is  to  sit 
next  to  whom;  they  squeeze  and  push 
their  way  across  those  that  have  the 
good  manners  to  arrive  on  time, 
nee  seated  they  rattle  their  pro¬ 
rams,  stage-whisper,  and  gaze 
around  to  see  who  is  there,  and  to 
scover  if  their  favorite  enemies 
lave  better  seats.  Whimsy  is  not 
:or  them.  Their  ulcerous  minds,  un¬ 
able  to  digest  sentiment,  reject  it 
violently. 

y  lords  of  the  drama,  the 
are  kin  to  these  first  nighters, 
ecause  of  the  great  and  often- 
es  woeful  sway  they  hold  over  the 
b,  operetta  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  cigar  store  Indian.  With  a 
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vicious  delight,  some  New  York  re¬ 
viewers  tear  to  small  bits  any  senti¬ 
mental  nosegay  that  ventures  onto 
the  Great  Dimmed-Out  Way.  In 
their  columns  they  roast  saccharine 
things  to  a  golden  brown  as  a  fitting 
warning  to  producers  that  the  gods 
of  the  theater  are  displeased  with 
such  offerings. 

Sad  but  true,  this  callous  minority 
has  its  eager  and  open-mouthed  fol¬ 
lowing  that  decides  if  the  omnipotent 
reviewers  proclaim  loudly  that  the 
show  is  an  antidote  for  insomnia 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go  to 
a  movie.  The  theater  where  the  show 
is  playing  might  as  well  be  quaran¬ 
tined  for  typhoid.  The  notice  goes 
up  backstage,  and  after  a  few  per¬ 
formances  before  an  audience  of 
three  or  four,  half  of  whom  are  in 
on  passes,  the  play  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
today  a  play  is  untouchable  if  it  is 
not  loud,  fast,  and  vulgar.  Whimsy 
and  sentiment  are  words  to  turn  a 
would-be  Ziegfeld’s  beefy  face  to  a 
pale  cream  color. 

In  the  "good  old  days"  when 
all  was  sweet  and  light,  things 
were  not  so  loving  behind  scenes. 
Moments  there  were  when  the 
pampered  pets  of  operetta  threw 
magnificent  tantrums.  During  the 
run  of  The  Three  Musketeers  in  the 
Golden  Twenties  the  leading  lady 
and  the  hero  became  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Vivienne  Segal  and  Dennis 
King  were  the  sparring  stars.  In 
those  days  the  golden-voiced  pair 


were  two  of  the  most  popular  idols 
of  the  musical  stage.  Mr.  King  had 
not  yet  essayed  the  straight  drama 
as  he  did  in  later  years  after  growing 
more  portly  and  less  dashing.  Miss 
Segal  was  then  a  sweet,  blonde 
singer  who  was  yet  to  play  the  hard, 
glittery  roles  like  the  gigalo-buying, 
Gold  Coast  matron  in  that  bit  of  in¬ 
nocence  and  light,  Pal  Joey. 

The  two  stars’  dislike  for  each 
other  was  epic.  During  their  love 
duets  Miss  Segal  would  step  on  her 
hero’s  toes,  jab  him  in  the  stomach 
when  he  reached  the  highest  notes, 
pinch  his  arm  until  the  blood  ran,  and 
endeavor  strenuously  to  force  him  to 
turn  his  back  to  the  audience.  The 
well-jabbed  and  pinched  Mr.  King, 
not  to  be  out  done,  ungallantly  re¬ 
sorted  to  tickling  Miss  Segal  as  she 
attempted  to  sing  a  heart-rending 
song  in  his  arms.  On  one  occasion 
he,  accidently  to  be  sure,  pushed  Miss 
Segal  away  a  little  too  roughly  so 
that  she  fell  most  awkwardly  to  the 
stage  to  the  unconcealed  delight  of 
her  pusher.  Miss  Segal  determined 
to  exact  revenge.  One  night  during 
the  last  week  of  the  show’s  run,  Mr. 
King  was  singing  a  passionate  love 
song  to  his  leading  lady,  when,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  she  danced  gayly 
up  in  front  of  him  and  started  doing 
high  kicks  that  would  have  put  the 
Rockettes  to  shame.  Mr.  King  man¬ 
fully  sang  on  as  his  beloved  danced 
and  scampered  about  the  stage  to  the 
audience’s  bewilderment  and  the 
stage  manager’s  apoplexy.  Then,  at 
the  big  moment  when  Mr.  King 
reached  out  his  arms  and  in  song 
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begged  Miss  Segal  to  come  to  him, 
she  turned  her  pretty  profile  to  the 
audience,  stared  at  Mr.  King  for  a 
long  moment,  and  with  a  graceful, 
lady-like  gesture  put  her  thumb  to 
her  nose  and  forthwith  danced  off 
the  stage.  The  stage  manager  mean¬ 
while  had  died  of  apoplexy. 

Today  such  delightful  feuds  are 
rare,  for  they  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  speed  and  noise  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  musicals.  Besides,  no  one 
sings  love  duets  any  more. 

Look  at  the  current  crop  of  mu¬ 
sicals  now  on  Broadway  and  you  will 
find  a  composite  picture  of  the  state 
of  things  of  the  last  five  years.  Star 
and  Garter ,  standing  them  up  every 
night,  concerns  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  royal  order  of  the  Star  and 
Garter,  a  burlesque  show  for  $4.4 0. 
Its  performers  were  lured  from  the 
"burly”  circuits;  the  sketches  are  the 
old-time  blackouts  used  for  years  on 
the  Columbia  wheel.  Another  suc¬ 
cess  is  Cole  Porter’s  Let’s  Face  It, 
a  regulation  song,  dance,  and  gag 
show  with  a  semblance  of  a  plot,  but 
the  dialogue  a  rich,  deep  indigo. 
Then  there’s  By  Jupiter,  a  Rodgers 
and  Hart  offering,  which  has  the 
male-female  role  reversed;  the  wom¬ 
en  go  off  to  war,  and  the  gentle, 
sweet  men  stay  home  and  mind  the 
baby.  This  as  you  perceive  gives  end¬ 
less  opportunity  for  situations  and 
gags  that  would  not  be  appropriate 
in  the  annual  play  of  the  Ladies’ 
Sodality. 

That  is  a  critic’s  eye  view  of  any  re¬ 
cent  season  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  more  economy  of  fabrics  in  the 


show  girl  costumes,  the  bluer  the 
dialogue,  the  more  obvious  the  black¬ 
out  sketch,  the  better  chance  the  show 
has  for  critical  and  financial  success. 
Such  productions,  of  course,  are  not 
without  merit.  Ethel  Merman’s 
brassy  voice  and  leering  manner  of 
shouting  an  off-color  song  has  its 
animal  attraction.  Cole  Porter’s  lyrics 
and  feminine  rhymes  are  very  witty 
at  times.  Rodgers  and  Hart  tunes 
broke  away  from  the  "moon,  June, 
spoon”  routine.  The  flashy,  noisy 
brilliance  of  the  show  somewhat 
offsets  the  more  noisome  elements. 
Often  the  audience  is  shocked  into 
laughter,  a  laughter  that  sounds  as 
if  the  crowd  does  not  really  believe 
what  they  are  hearing.  But  all  this 
sordidness  in  the  theater  was  certain 
to  cause  a  violent  repulsion,  and  then 
a  slow  reaction.  Many  decent,  clean- 
minded  men  and  women,  for  years 
constant  and  intelligent  theater  go¬ 
ers,  were  nauseated  at  the  filth  and 
dirt  that  bespattered  and  besmirched 
something  that  was  once  fine  and 
wholesome. 

In  the  "good  old  days”  every  mati¬ 
nee  found  the  theaters  full  of  young¬ 
sters  chaperoned  by  their  parents. 
Some  sentimental  operetta  or  bright 
George  Cohan  musical  comedy  would 
entrance  and  delight  the  youthful 
audience.  The  candy  box  and  lemon¬ 
ade  matinees,  George  Cohan  or 
Marilyn  Miller  dancing  on  the  stage, 
Donald  Brian,  the  perpetual  Choco¬ 
late  Soldier.  In  those  days  the  theater 
had  not  yet  discovered  Freud.  Now 
parents  would  blush  at  the  idea  of 
taking  the  children  to  see  a  stage 
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play  except  at  rare  occasions  like  last 
year’s  revival  of  The  Student  Prince. 
The  theater  has  become  a  little 
frowsy,  a  little  cheap;  its  hair  is 
bleached,  its  face  painted,  its  skirts 
too  short. 

Comes  the  reaction!  Last  summer 
a  daring,  and  as  the  cynics,  the  Broad¬ 
way  wise  boys  called  him,  a  screw¬ 
ball  producer,  hired  Carnegie  Hall, 
of  all  places,  for  a  season  of  operetta 
revivals.  Of  course  he  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  for  success,  or  so  his 
friends  told  him.  They  had  much 
better  ideas  for  a  show.  First  they 
would  hire  thirty  stripteasers  and 
then  .  .  .  but  our  hero  would  not 
listen.  Instead,  he  dauntlessly  forged 
ahead  with  his  foolhardy  scheme. 
Rounding  up  some  excellent  singers, 
he  forthwith  launched  his  endeavor 
in  Carnegie’s  sacred  Hall.  The  first 
production  was  The  Chocolate  Sol¬ 
dier,  followed  by  The  Merry  Widow 
and  New  Moon.  (Listen,  you  can 
hear  the  tunes  from  these  shows, 
tunes  that  will  never  die:  "My  Hero,” 
"Lover  Come  Back  to  Me,”  "The 
Merry  Widow  Waltz.”)  And,  to 
everyone’s  amazement,  what  was 
merely  experimental,  suddenly  be¬ 
came  a  hit. 

Now  the  wise  boys  are  singing  a 
different  tune.  This  also  rings  a  bit 
flat  with  sour  notes  galore.  They 
say  that  maybe  there  is  room  for  op¬ 
eretta,  maybe  there  is  a  following; 
you  can  never  tell  what  the  public 
will  go  for  next.  That’s  the  right 
attitude,  boys.  The  wind  is  blowing 
away  from  the  sewer  and  there’s  a 
cleaner  smell  in  the  air.  Already 


some  master  minds  headed  by  Grace 
Moore  are  planning  a  permanent 
theater  of  operetta  in  New  York; 
and  it’s  about  time,  since  nearly  every 
other  theater  center  in  the  world, 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin 
(pre-1939),  had  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  M.  G.  M.  itself  is  planning  a 
big  stage  revival  of  Showboat. 
(What  a  show  that  was!  —  remem¬ 
ber  "Make  Believe,”  "Why  Do  I 
Love  You,”  "Old  Man  River,”  and 
all  the  rest?)  Sigmund  Romberg  is 
coming  up  with  something  new,  and 
plans  for  revivals  abound. 

That’s  what  we  want,  shows  like 
Friml’s  Rose  Marie,  The  Vagabond 
King;  Kern’s  Music  in  the  Air,  The 
Cat  and  the  Piddle,  and  Roberta; 
Romberg’s  New  Moon,  The  Desert 
Song;  and  Noel  Coward’s  Bitter¬ 
sweet.  We  all  know  and  love  these 
shows  and  their  music.  Why  not 
some  more  ?  These  men  are  still  alive 
and  composing.  And  what  about 
Victor  Herbert?  Sure,  the  plots  of 
his  old  shows  are  creaky,  but  dust 
them  off,  give  them  a  polish,  and 
with  his  music  they  will  be  as  good 
as  ever. 

In  times  like  these,  a  sentimental, 
old-fashioned  operetta  is  as  refresh¬ 
ing  as  a  Strauss  waltz,  as  invigorat¬ 
ing  as  a  glass  of  cool  ale  on  a  hot 
day.  Let’s  have  some  pretty  girls 
who  are  like  melodies,  and  some 
music  in  the  air. 

SPLINTERS 

Down  at  Catholic  University  in 
Washington  there  was  a  professor 
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of  English,  Walter  Kerr,  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  student,  Leo  Brady,  who  were 
interested  in  dramatics  and  the  thea¬ 
ter.  One  day  Walter  and  Leo  were 
talking  and  one  (it  is  not  recorded 
whether  it  was  Walter  or  Leo)  said: 

"Let’s  write  a  musical  comedy  that 
will  be  a  big  hit  and  we  can  sell  to 
the  Shuberts,  who’ll  take  it  to  Broad¬ 
way,  where  it  will  make  lots  of 
money,  and  make  us  very  famous.*’ 

And  the  other  fellow  (who,  his¬ 
tory  does  not  say)  said:  "Yes,  lets.’’ 

Ann  Ronnell,  a  girl  who  went  to 
Radcliffe  and  upon  graduating  wrote 
that  immortal  song,  "Who’s  Afraid 
of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,”  to  show  how 
much  she  had  learned  at  college,  said 
she  would  love  to  do  the  songs.  You 
see  how  easy  it  was.  Now  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  write  the  play.  They 
did,  and  with  the  directive  genius  of 
Father  Gerald  D.  Hartke,  a  Domini¬ 
can  friar,  presented  it  at  Catholic 
University  at  the  rather  staggering 
cost  of  $149.  To  accompany  the  show 
they  hired  a  big  one-piece  band  —  a 
piano.  It  is  still  a  mystery  how  Caesar 
Petrillo  overlooked  this.  Usually  a 
college  show  which  required  the 
service  of  a  piano  would  have  to 
hire  a  106  piece  symphony  orchestra 
to  stand  by,  and  also  provide  a  room 
where  the  union  musicians  could  play 
poker  during  the  performance. 

Rumor  reached  Broadway  and 
Hollywood  that  Catholic  U  and 
Brady,  Kerr,  and  Ronnell  had  some¬ 
thing.  So  down  to  Washington  went 
the  Messrs.  Shubert  (Lee  and  J.  J.), 
George  Abbott  and  practically  all 


Hollywood.  They  came,  saw,  and 
liked.  The  Shuberts  bought  it  for 
some  fabulous  price. 

The  show,  Count  Me  In,  opened 
in  Boston  in  September  and  regret¬ 
fully  it  did  not  live  up  to  the  high, 
bright  hopes  of  its  authors.  In  spite 
of  all  the  Shuberts  and  an  excellent 
cast  could  do  the  show  did  not  jell. 
It  was  not  funny.  The  basic  idea  was 
to  satirize  a  typical  American  fam¬ 
ily  in  war  time.  Mamma  in  the 
woman’s  army,  Junior  an  air-raid 
warden,  son  Ted  a  pilot,  daughter  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  and  poor  Papa  left 
out  of  everything  until  he  becomes 
involved  with  spies  and  whatnot.  It 
should  have  been  very  funny;  it  was 
only  mildly  amusing. 

Scrupulously  clean,  it  was  perhaps 
the  first  musical  in  years  that  would 
not  offend  anyone’s  maiden  aunt. 
But  the  punch  was  missing.  The 
lines  were  not  sharp  and  taut,  the 
pace  was  slow,  the  book  boring. 
There  was  not  the  hard,  sharp,  stac¬ 
cato  dialogue,  the  biting  lyrics  needed 
in  a  satire  destined  for  Broadway. 
It  needed  desperately  a  George  Kauf¬ 
man  or  a  Moss  Hart  to  give  it  life, 
bite,  and  tempo. 

Luella  Gear  and  Charlie  Butter- 
worth,  two  excellent  stars,  floundered 
about  unhappily  with  poor  material. 
The  high  spots  of  the  show  were 
the  dancing  interludes  of  Hal  Leroy 
and  Gower  and  Jeanne. 

During  its  last  week  in  Boston  it 
was  being  furiously  revamped  by  the 
authors  and  all  concerned.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  turning  this  first  clean 
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musical  in  years  into  something  with 
more  punch  it  will  go  on  to  New 
York  and  become  a  hit.  It  deserves 
it. 

BROADWAY  BITS 

The  season  in  New  York  looms 
large  and  exciting  at  this  early  date. 
Almost  anything  would  look  radiant 
after  the  most  dismal  of  all  seasons 
last  year.  But  in  spite  of  war,  prior¬ 
ities,  the  draft,  the  number  of  pro¬ 
ductions  lined  up  is  enough  to  bright¬ 
en  the  face  of  even  George  Ming 
Toy  Nathan.  Already  we  have  a 
new  comedy  hit,  ]anie,  a  little  bit 
of  fluff  somewhat  in  the  junior  Miss 
manner,  about  soldiers  and  girls,  very 
homey  and  pleasant.  A  slew  of 
vaudeville  revues  are  in  the  offing. 
Already  George  Jessel’s  Show  Time 
with  Jack  Haley,  Ella  Logan,  and 
the  De  Marcos  is  an  established  hit. 
Numerous  other  variety  shows  are 
on,  including  a  very  dubious  Wine, 
Women  and  Song,  with  that  delicate 
artiste,  Margie  Hart.  Vaudeville, 
wholesome  or  bad,  is  back  with  the 
proverbial  bang. 

Musicals  galore  are  rehearsing, 
about  to  rehearse,  or  are  on  try-out 
tours.  How’s  this  for  a  line-up? 
Ethel  Merman,  Jimmy  Durante,  Mil- 
ton  Berle,  even  Mae  West  will  give 
forth  in  new  productions.  Rodgers 
and  Hart  are  putting  Lynn  Riggs’ 
folk  drama,  Green  Grow  the  Lilacs, 
to  music.  Oscar  Hammerstein  is  re¬ 
hearsing  an  all-colored  swing  Car¬ 
men.  Grace  Moore  is  bringing  Offen¬ 
bach’s  old  favorite,  La  Belle  Helene, 


to  town.  And  there  is  the  Show  Boat 
revival.  It  sounds  like  the  good  old 
days  of  the  Twenties.  Maybe. 

The  Lunts  are  touring  in  S.  N. 
Behrman’s  new  comedy,  The  P irate, 
and  it  will  hit  town  later.  Fredric 
March,  Florence  Eldridge,  and  Tal¬ 
lulah  Bankhead  are  rehearsing  a  new 
play.  Katharine  Hepburn  is  coming 
in  Philip  Barry’s  Without  Love.  This 
list  of  plays  and  productions  to  be 
presented  in  New  York  could  go 
on  for  pages.  It  will  be  a  banner 
season  indeed  on  Broadway,  with 
the  emphasis  on  comedy  and  music. 
We  will  need  a  theater  to  escape  to 
this  winter  and  Broadway  is  going 
to  have  plenty  of  escapist  entertain¬ 
ment.  Let’s  hope  it’s  clean. 

The  first  important  play  of  the 
season  was  an  English  importation 
written  by  that  extremely  talented 
young  Welsh  actor-playwright,  Em- 
lyn  Williams  of  the  Corn  is  Green 
and  Night  Must  Fall  fame.  The 
play,  The  Morning  Star ,  is  a  serious, 
realistic  drama  of  an  upper  class 
London  family  during  the  air  blitz. 
As  such  it  violates  all  principles  of 
war  time  theater  in  that  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  escapist  entertainment.  It 
had  an  excellent  cast  of  English 
actors,  headed  by  Gladys  Cooper. 
(Incidentally,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
English  actors  and  Irish  actors  of  the 
Abbey  and  Gate  Theatres  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  far  superior  to  the  American 
product?)  The  critical  reception 
was  mixed;  praised  highly  by  some, 
but  condemned  by  others  as  too 
heavily  realistic  and  unrelieved  for 
war  time  theater.  Oremus. 
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O’BRIEN 

By  GEORGE  E.  McKINNON 


The  two  soldiers  turned  up  the 
collars  of  their  jackets  and  slouched 
down  in  the  shallow  trench  behind 
the  machine-gun. 

“I  thought  these  islands  were  hot 
all  the  time.”  The  younger  man 
buttoned  his  jacket  as  he  spoke.  His 
face  was  lean  and  youthful. 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect  half 
way  up  a  mountain?  At  least  there’s 
not  so  many  bugs.  If  you  were  down 
below  you’d  be  steamed  like  a  Turk¬ 
ish  bath.”  The  older  man’s  face 
was  the  hard,  weather-roughened  vis¬ 
age  of  an  old  time  soldier. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  that’s  right.  It’s 
not  so  bad  up  here.  Got  a  match, 
Mac?  I  must’ve  left  mine  in  the 
tent.” 

The  sulphur  flared  in  the  dark 
and  then  flickered  out  leaving  the 
red  glow  of  a  cigarette. 

"Fine  place  to  be  stuck,”  Mac  said 
disgustedly.  "Half  way  up  a  moun¬ 
tain,  guarding  a  pass  on  this  God¬ 
forsaken  island.  The  Japs  can’t  get 
over  these  mountains,  anyway.” 

"Sure,  but  let  them  try  it,”  the 
young  soldier  reached  out  and  ca¬ 
ressed  the  cold  steel  of  the  machine- 
gun,  "mama  here  will  teach  them 
better.”  He  smiled  grimly.  "Never 
thought  I’d  have  enough  nerve  to 
kill  anyone.  All  this  changes  you 
somehow.” 


"Everyone’s  like  that  at  first,  Joe. 
It  gets  like  a  game  after  awhile,  see  ? 
You  figure  it’s  you  or  them,  and 
you’re  going  to  make  sure  it’s  not 
you.” 

Close  by  the  bushes  rustled  and 
a  branch  snapped  with  a  loud  crack. 
Mac  jumped  up  and  peered  cautious¬ 
ly  over  the  damp  edge  of  the  shallow 
trench.  The  cords  in  his  neck  stood 
out,  his  face  tense  as  he  strained  his 
eyes  trying  to  penetrate  the  deep 
gloom.  Then  with  a  short,  gruff 
laugh  he  slouched  down  against  the 
wall  of  the  trench. 

"Some  animal.” 

The  two  men  sat  in  silence  for 
awhile  gazing  at  the  stars  that  hung 
low  and  brilliant  in  the  tropic  sky. 

Then  Joe  spoke.  "They  got 

O’Brien  today.” 

"Yeah,”  Mac  replied  quietly,  not 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  sky.  "Picked 
him  off  clean.  Right  through  the 
head.  Spun  him  like  a  top  before  he 
fell.” 

"Too  bad,”  Joe  said.  "He  was  a 
nice  guy.  Never  said  much,  though.” 
The  cigarette  was  a  fiery  ruby  against 
the  black  velvet  night.  It  flared  up 
as  he  drew  on  it  and  gave  his  eyes 
an  odd,  almost  deathly  appearance. 

Mac  looked  away.  It  made  him 
uncomfortable.  When  he  spoke  it 
was  partly  to  shake  off  the  feeling 
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of  uneasiness  that  had  come  over 
him.  “Yeah,  O’Brien  was  a  straight 
guy.  Couldn’t  figure  him  out  at 
times.  Too  quiet,  too  much  by  him¬ 
self.  That  stuff  is  bad  around  here. 
A  guy  like  that  goes  rotten  when 
the  chips  are  down.”  He  meditated 
a  long  time,  then  added,  “But 
O’Brien  had  the  guts.” 

“Yeah,  he  had  the  guts  all  right.” 
Joe  spoke  with  reverence.  He  re¬ 
membered  things  .  .  .  “Mac,  remem¬ 
ber  when  we  were  trying  to  get  a 
beachhead  the  day  we  landed  ?  I  was 
scared,  plenty  scared  —  I’m  not 
ashamed  to  say  so.  Well,  we  had 
to  jump  off  the  boats  and  head  for 
the  trees  as  fast  as  we  could  because 
the  Japs  were  raking  the  beach  with 
machine-guns.  I  jumped  and  — 
wham!  I  landed  right  on  my  ankle. 
I  got  panicky  then.  I  thought  it  was 
broken.  Every  time  I  tried  to  stand 
it  buckled  under  me.  I  started  to 
crawl  along  the  beach  dragging  my 
leg.  I  was  sure  that  was  the  finish, 
I  was  done  for  good.  But  O’Brien 
came  up  behind  me  in  the  middle  of 
all  that  cross-fire  and  helped  me 
reach  the  trees.  A  bullet  went  clean 
through  his  gun,  knocked  it  out  of 
his  hand,  but  he  kept  on  dragging 
me  along.  If  it  wasn’t  for  him  1 
guess  I’d  be  dead  now.” 

Mac  replied  slowly.  “He  was  all 
right,  that  boy.  I  got  to  talking  to 
him  one  day  when  we  were  on  a 
scouting  patrol.  Said  he  was  drafted 
when  he  was  a  student  at  some  col¬ 
lege  back  East.  I  forget  the  place, 
named  after  a  city.” 

“Yeah,  that  ring  he  wore.  It  had 


the  college  colors  on  it.  What  were 
they?”  Joe  tried  to  remember  the 
combination  of  colors  on  the  ring 
but  after  a  while  gave  it  up,  it 
didn’t  matter  anyway.  “Another 
funny  thing,  he  didn’t  have  a  com¬ 
mission  like  the  rest  of  the  college 
guys.  He  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
good  though  as  an  officer.  Too  quiet, 
and  most  of  the  guys  didn’t  like  him. 
Thought  he  was  queer.” 

Mac  stood  up  and  glanced  out 
over  the  edge  of  the  trench.  The 
night  was  still  except  for  the  wind 
in  the  trees  and  the  hum  of  insects. 
There  was  the  heavy  scent  of  tropical 
flowers  in  the  air.  He  spoke  quietly. 

“He  was  kind  of  religious,  too. 
Always  crossed  himself  before  going 
on  duty.  Must  have  been  a  Catholic. 
Sometimes  at  night  I  could  hear  him 
sort  of  whispering  to  himself.  He 
had  the  bunk  next  to  me.  I  thought 
he  was  talking  in  his  sleep,  but  I 
guess  he  was  praying.” 

“You  know,”  Joe  said,  “all  this 
fighting  and  killing  makes  you  think 
about  all  that.  God  and  religion,  I 
mean.  I  never  bothered  much  with  it 
before,  but  when  you’re  out  here  and 
you  figure  it  might  be  you  next,  well, 
you  get  to  wondering.  O’Brien  just 
felt  it  more  than  the  rest  of  us.” 

“No,”  Mac  said,  “he  was  always 
like  that  I  think.  He  never  fooled 
around  with  women  and  he’d  walk 
away  when  the  guys  would  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  women  and  that  kind  of 
stuff.  Never  said  nothing,  though.” 

“Yeah,  that’s  right,  about  girls,  I 
mean,”  Joe  said.  “I  was  telling  him 
about  my  girl  back  home  and  how 
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I’d  like  to  see  her.  I  asked  him 
wouldn’t  he  like  to  see  his  girl  again. 
But  he  laughed  and  said  his  girl  was 
with  him  all  the  time.  I  didn’t  get 
it.  But  he  said  it  was  just  a  way  of 
saying  something,  and  he  had  no  girl 
back  home.  Maybe  that  was  why  he 
was  so  quiet.  A  guy  needs  a  girl, 
even  if  it’s  just  to  think  about  her 
when  he’s  lonely.” 

"Yeah,  I  guess  he  should  have  had 
a  girl.  It’s  not  right  for  a  man  not 
to  have  a  girl.” 

The  tropical  moon,  round  and 
yellow,  began  to  rise  casting  its 
strong  light  on  the  two  men  sitting 
in  the  wide,  shallow  hole.  Mac 
looked  at  the  moon  for  a  moment, 
then  slowly  turned  to  face  Joe. 

"You  know,  it  was  a  funny  thing 
the  way  he  died.  When  the  Jap  plane 
dived  over  the  town  this  morning 
we  all  beat  it  for  the  shelter.  It  was 
plenty  crowded  in  there,  but  I  saw 
O’Brien  by  the  door.  The  plane 
dropped  a  couple  of  eggs  and  some 
fire  bombs.  It  wasn’t  much.  But 
one  of  the  fire  bombs  hit  that 
church  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
O’Brien  used  to  go  in  there  a  lot. 
The  church  was  nothing  but  wood, 
anyway,  and  it  began  to  burn  fast. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  O’Brien  runs 
out  of  the  shelter  and  down  along 
the  street  like  he  was  crazy.  We  all 
yelled  at  him  to  come  back,  but  he 
says  he  got  to  save  something.  I 
couldn’t  catch  what  it  was.  Anyway, 
he  gets  up  to  the  front  of  the  church 
when  the  Jap  plane  comes  swooping 
down  spitting  like  a  mad  dog  and 
gets  him,  spinning  him  right  off  his 


feet.  Must  have  had  ten  slugs  in  him. 
He  fell  in  the  doorway  of  the 
church.” 

Joe  nodded  solemnly.  "He  must 
have  gone  crazy,  that’s  the  way  these 
quiet  guys  act  sometimes  when 
there’s  an  air-raid  or  a  bombing. 
They  go  nuts.  Wonder  what  he 
wanted  to  save  in  the  church?  It 
was  just  an  old  shack.” 

"I  don’t  know,”  Mac  replied. 
"But  somehow  it  seemed  right  that 
he  should  die  like  that,  in  front  of 
the  church.” 

"Yeah,”  Joe  said  quietly.  Then 
with  an  agile  spring  he  arose  and 
stood  looking  into  the  round,  full 
moon. 

"Almost  time  for  relief.  You  get 
so  you  can  tell  time  by  the  moon. 
It’s  big  and  yellow  here,  close.  Not 
like  back  home.” 

The  two  men  gazed  into  the  sky. 

Then  Mac  without  turning  said, 
reflectively,  "Funny  I  think  of  it, 
but  one  of  the  colors  of  O’Brien’s 
college  was  like  that  moon,  gold.” 

He  stood  up  quickly  and  looked 
over  the  trench. 

"Come  on,  Joe.  Here’s  the  other 
guys  now.” 

The  soft  wind  laden  with  the 
heavy  sweet  scent  of  the  tropics 
rustled  through  the  trees.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  an  exotic  bird  screeched  into 
the  night.  The  vibrant  hum  of 
myriad  lives  mingled  with  the  crunch¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps 
as  the  two  men  walked  down  the  hill, 
silhouetted  in  the  soft  gold  of  the 
moon. 
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Gryllus  Gets  to  First  Bass 

By  KEVIN  BOWERS 


There  are  bass  in  the  reservoirs, 
those  twin  and  moody  mirrors  that 
base  our  Gothic  Heights.  This  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  only  after  deep  ex¬ 
periment  and  a  violation  of  the  law. 
It  won’t  take  a  moment  to  make  you 
an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

I  had  often  wondered  about  fish  in 
reservoirs.  You  see,  one  can  never 
tell  whether  there  are  any  there  or 
not,  since  fishing  is  prohibited. 

Yes,  I  know.  You’re  thinking  of  a 
moonlight  visit  to  forbidden  shores, 
but  you’re  mistaken.  My  crime  was 
committed  in  broad  daylight.  Let  me 
tell  you. 

It  was  late  autumn,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  last  leaves  and  the  first 
freeze-up.  I  had  a  free  period  and 
went  for  a  walk  down  the  precipitous 
slope  of  the  Heights  which  overlooks 
the  reservoir  to  the  north.  I  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  after  having 
slipped  only  once.  You  see,  I  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  slip 
again.  After  I  had  collected  my 
scattered  wits  and  change,  I  crossed 
the  road  to  view  the  calm  waters. 

Mysterious  depths  those,  impene¬ 
trable  beyond  a  few  feet.  Was  that 
a  flitting  shadow  I  saw?  Wonder  if 
there  could  be  any  fish  there.  If  there 
is  any  life  in  those  waters  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  pains  to  hide  itself.  Food!  A 
bit  of  food  cast  upon  the  surface 


would  soon  discover  if  there  was  a 
fish  store  in  the  clouds  and  blue  of 
this  liquid  and  fallen  sky.  But  what 
kind  of  food?  And  where  is  it? 

A  minnow?  Impossible,  because 
I  had  no  net.  A  piece  of  lunch  ?  Per¬ 
haps  a  little  .  .  . 

Something  buzzed  by  my  ear  and 
lighted  in  my  hair.  I  put  up  my  hand, 
and  caught  a  grasshopper.  The  very 
thing!  I  raised  my  arm.  Wait!  It’s 
against  the  law!  It  says  so  right  on 
the  sign,  "throwing  rubbish  or  any 
other  act  to  pollute  the  water  supply.” 

I  looked  at  the  grasshopper.  He 
was  so  disturbingly  noncommittal. 
Perhaps  he  was  adopting  a  fatalistic 
attitude.  He  showed  no  sign  of  his 
opinion,  except  to  exude  a  sticky 
brown  substance  from  his  mouth 
known  to  boys  who  go  grasshopper 
hunting  as  "molasses,”  and  to  college 
biology  professors  as  .  .  .  (but  this 
is  a  free  period). 

I  had  a  better  thought.  I  would 
draw  upon  a  hypothetical  case.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  grasshopper,  in  avid  con¬ 
templation  of  a  bit  of  reflected  green¬ 
ery,  had  jumped  into  the  water  of  his 
own  accord.  What  then?  Would  it 
be  proper  to  arrest  Mother  Nature 
or  the  grasshopper  ?  If  arrested,  thus 
would  I  plead  my  case. 

Joyfully  I  threw  my  grasshopper 
to  his  fate.  He  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  top  of  the  water  twiddling  his 
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thumbs.  A  bass  rose  to  the  occasion 
with  a  rush.  His  gaping  mouth  sur¬ 
rounded  his  victim.  He  stopped 
short.  Something  was  wrong. 

What  was  it?  Ah!  Of  course,  it 
was  too  near  the  time  for  a  bass' 
hibernation. 

Two  instincts  battled  within  the 
bass:  one  somnolent;  the  other  vo¬ 


racious.  He  fanned  the  water,  debat¬ 
ing  for  half  a  minute.  Hunger  won. 
He  engulfed  my  offering  and  sank 
back  into  the  depths  scarcely  disturb¬ 
ing  the  water. 

There  are  bass  in  the  reservoirs. 
Or,  at  least,  there  is  a  bass  in  a  reser¬ 
voir.  Sic  transit  gloria  grylli. 


Renewal 

Let  the  snow  melt,  the  ice-brook 
break, 

The  soft  mist  fall,  the  bluebell  wake. 

In  the  black  loam  the  white  seed  lies, 

In  the  warm  air  the  robin  flies. 

Though  skies  were  dark  and  branches 
bare 

And  death,  it  seemed,  was  every¬ 
where, 

The  Holy  Wind  dissolved  the  cloud 

And  drew  aside  the  winter’s  shroud. 

Tongues  sing  His  praise,  in  each 
mouth  mirth, — 

The  Holy  Ghost  renews  the  earth. 

With  His  hot  fire,  His  cleansing 
breath, 

He  kindles  life  again  in  death. 

There  is  no  time  to  mourn  and  weep; 

Earth  will  rise  from  silent  sleep. 

— Christopher  Myers 
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1.  In  the  extremity  where  unto  I  now  find  myself,  a  man  must  not  make  a 
jest  of  his  soul. 

Richard  II  St.  Thomas  More  Don  Quixote 

2.  1  would  rather  see  the  children  of  a  village  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
only  knows  his  catechism,  hut  whose  principles  are  known  to  me,  than 
of  a  half  baked  man  of  learning  who  has  no  foundation  for  his  morality 
and  no  fixed  ideas  .  .  .  An  Ignorant  friar  knows  enough  to  tell  a  work¬ 
ing  man  that  his  life  is  but  a  passage.  If  you  take  faith  away  from  the 
people  you  will  end  by  producing  nothing  but  highway  robbers. 

Hilaire  Belloc  Napoleon  the  Great  Frans  Werfel 

3.  A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  go  to  heaven  is  good  enough  to  be  a 
clergyman. 

Samuel  Johnson  Eric  Gill  Arnold  Lund 

4.  Who  said  this  about  whose  work  ? 

The  whole  thing  was  not  worth  doing.  The  spectacle  of  his  work  is 
like  a  hippopotamus  looking  for  a  pea. 

Henry  James  about  Chesterton;  Chesterton  about  H.  G.  Wells; 

Wells  about  James 


5.  The  Boston  College  team  could  lick  the  German  Army. 

Denny  Myers  Grantland  Rice  Joe  Cronin 

6.  As  for  Virgil,  he  not  only  lit  that  great  blazing  pyre  we  call  Dante,  but 
for  many  centuries  he  was  worshipped  like  a  god,  and  consulted  like 
an  oracle,  and  still  across  the  dust  of  ages  the  leaves  on  his  trees  shine 
and  gleam  like  gold  and  silver,  and  their  rustling  music  moves  the 
heart  to  tears. 

Maurice  Baring  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Alice  Meynell 

7.  The  whistler’s  way  is  best,  the  school-boy’ s  scheme: 

The  simple  O  that  pipes  away  the  steam 

Lightly  escaping  from  a  lonely  dream. 

Robert  Frost  Leonard  Feeney,  S.J.  Rupert  Brooke 


We  introduce  you  to  this  feature  with  some  condescension.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
magazine  will  permit  you  to  take  pencil  in  hand  and  go  full  tilt  at  the  printed  page. 
Yet  from  recent  observation  we  have  found  that  the  modern  reader  is  caught  up  in  the 
current  psychosis  of  doodling  over  things.  We  know  of  people  who  put  moustaches 
on  the  girls  in  cigarette  ads,  who  spend  long  patient  hours  filling  in  O’s  s®  that  the 
w®rds  will  !®®k  as  these  d®,  and  who,  on  a  moment’s  notice,  will  circle  words  they 
either  like  or  hate.  It  is  from  these  empirical  findings  that  we  draw  a  justification  for 
this  department.  We  think  they  also  serve  who  sit  around  and  circle  things.  And  it  is 
for  ye  circlers  (and  others  who  think  they  know  something  about  literature)  that 
we  submit  the  following.  Sharpen  your  pencils  and  doodle  these  problems  out.  They 
are  not  difficult,  for  the  usual  method  employed  in  answering  them  is  eeny  meeny  miny 
mowing. 

The  object  is  quite  clear.  There  are  fifteen  quotations  given.  After  each  you  will 
find  three  names  listed.  You  are  to  circle  the  name  of  the  author  who,  you  think,  made 
each  statement. 

Before  you  attack,  however,  we  shall  provide  you  with  a  comparative  score.  If, 
from  the  fifteen  questions,  you  answer  less  than  four  correctly,  you  had  better  climb 
into  bed  and  pull  the  blankets  over  you.  Such  a  score  is  impossible.  Meeny  miny  mowing 
comes  out  with  five  right.  This  proves,  of  course,  that  those  who  get  five  right  are 
miny  mowers.  Six  answered  correctly  will  either  indicate  some  small  deposit  of  literary 
knowledge,  or  some  great  talent  for  mowing.  Seven,  and  you  move  to  the  head  of  the 
class.  Eight,  and  you  get  100  per  cent;  nine,  200  per  cent;  ten,  300  per  cent,  etc.  Any 
more  than  eight,  therefore,  makes  you  a  genius  —  or  else  you  gipped. 

The  first  one  is  easy. 
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8.  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  goes  his  way, 

Wisdom  his  motley,  Truth  his  loving  jest; 

The  mills  of  Satan  keep  his  lance  in  play, 

Pity  and  innocence  his  heart  at  rest. 

Epitaph  written  by  Monsignor  Fulton  Sheen  for  Pope  Pius  XI;  Walter 

de  la  Mare  for  Chesterton;  Joyce  Kilmer  for  Francis  Thompson 

9.  Who  said  this  about  what  ? 

This  newspaper  was  not  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving 
your  salami  sandwiches. 

Winchell  about  the  New  York  American ;  Eagan  about  the  Boston  Daily 

Record ;  Santosuosso  about  the  Heights. 

10.  The  water  of  conviction  is  changed  into  the  wine  of  faith. 

Cardinal  Newman  G.  K.  Chesterton  Father  Ronald  Knox 

11.  The  Big  Baboon  is  found  upon 

The  plains  of  Cariboo; 

He  goes  about  with  nothing  on 
(A  shocking  thing  to  do ). 

Ogden  Nash  Lewis  Carroll  Hilaire  Belloc 

12.  What  thoughts  have  you  and  I 

We  cannot  stop  to  tell; 

But  dead  or  living,  drunk  or  dry, 

Soldier,  I  wish  you  well. 

Edward  Arlington  Robinson  A.  E.  Housman  Siegfried  Sassoon 

13-  It  is  a  very  grave  thought  to  me  to  think  that  I  may  soon  have  to  render 
an  account  of  my  stewardship  to  my  Maker.  I  have  held  control  of  some 
large  industries  in  this  country  and  through  them  I  have  controlled  the 
lives  of  many  people.  There  are  certain  definite  obligations  for  one  in 
my  position  and  one  in  yours  —  and  one  of  them  is  to  try  to  make  your 
life  worthwhile  with  the  advantages  God  has  given  you. 

John  Moody  George  Aply  (The  Late)  J.  P.  Morgan 

14.  To  the  Christian,  suffering  is  not  a  problem  to  be  explored  by  the  human 
mind,  but  a  mystery  to  be  experienced  by  the  human  heart.  A  mystery, 
the  catechism  tells  us,  is  "a  truth  which  is  above  reason,  but  revealed  by 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Daniel  Lord,  S.J.  Saint  Teresa  of  Avila  Caryll  Houselander 
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15.  And  in  regard  to  children,  great  care  should  he  taken  not  to  place  them 
in  workshops  and  factories  until  their  bodies  and  minds  are  sufficiently 
mature.  For  just  as  rough  weather  destroys  the  buds  of  spring,  so  too 
early  an  experience  of  life’s  hard  work  blights  the  young  promise  of  a 
child’s  powers,  and  makes  any  real  education  impossible. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  Dorothy  Day  Karl  Marx 

Answers  on  page  54 


: HEADING 

If  we  consider  men  and  women  generally,  and  apart  from 
their  professions  or  occupations,  there  is  only  one  situation  I 
can  think  of  in  which  they  almost  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps,  making  an  effort  to  read  better  than  they  usually 
do.  When  they  are  in  love  and  reading  a  love  letter,  they 
read  for  all  they  are  worth.  They  read  every  word  three 
ways;  they  read  between  the  lines  and  in  the  margins;  they 
read  the  whole  in  terms  of  the  parts,  and  each  part  in  terms 
of  the  whole;  they  grow  sensitive  to  context  and  ambiguity, 
to  insinuation  and  implication;  they  perceive  the  color  of 
words,  the  odor  of  phrases,  and  the  weight  of  sentences. 
They  may  even  take  the  punctuation  into  account.  Then,  if 
never  before  or  after,  they  read. 

Mortimer  J.  Adler  in  How  to  Read  a  Book 
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GOOD 


BYE 


By  CHRISTOPHER  MYERS 


T 


HE  shadows  lengthened  from 
the  corners  of  the  room  to1 
the  gray  twilight  framed  in  the  three 
windows.  When  she  turned  her  head 
away  from  the  center  window  fo?T|J 
a  moment  she  could  see  only  the//': :  /  y  . 
dim  outlines  of  the  furniture.  And 
when  she  looked  through  the  wi 
dow  again,  her  eyes  moved  down 
the  empty  street  and  fastened  on  an 
approaching  pedestrian  until  he  came 
near  enough  for  her  to  observe  his  ^ 
features  closely.  Then  she  looked 


away  quickly  with  a  faint  movement 
of  her  lips  and  a  sigh  that  was  hardly 
audible.  Outside,  the  street  lights 
came  on,  and  as  far  as  she  could  see 
down  the  sidewalk,  no  one  else  was 
approaching. 

She  stepped  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  picked  up  a  letter  that  was 
lying  on  a  small  table  beside  the 
couch.  She  couldn’t  read  it  now  be¬ 
cause  of  the  darkness.  But  she  looked 
at  it  a  little  absently  and  turned  it 
over  in  her  hands.  Then  she  stretched 
her  arm  toward  the  table-lamp  and, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  she  drew 
it  away  without  pressing  the  light 
switch.  Yve  read  it  before,  she 
thought,  and  ids  so  much  nicer  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  like  this.  She  moved 
back  to  the  window. 


•; -H  :  v  ......  Ay. .  * 
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As  she  watched,  she  saw  a  soldier 
pass  under  the  arc-light  about  three 
blocks  away.  She  watched  him  come 
nearer  until  he  had  reached  the  house 
before  her  own.  Then,  smoothing 
her  dress  and  pushing  back  a  stray 
fold  of  hair  to  the  back  of  her  head, 
she  crossed  the  roqrn  and  waited  at 
the  hall  door.  She  heard  his  foot¬ 
steps  on  the  stairs,  then  the  sound  of 
the  bell.  She  turned  on  the  reception 
light  and  opened  the  door. 

"Hello,  darling,”  he  said. 

Jim. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and,  for 
a  moment,  they  just  looked  at  each 
other.  Then  he  kissed  her. 

"Come  in,  Jim,”  she  said,  taking 
his  hand.  "I  got  your  letter,  but  I 
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didn’t  expect  to  see  you  again  so 
soon  after  your  furlough.” 

"I  got  a  very  good  break,  but  I 
have  to  be  back  at  camp  tonight. 
I’ve  got  some  news  for  you.”  He 
followed  her  into  the  front  room 
and  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
couch.  "I  was  afraid  you  might  not 
be  home.  I  didn’t  see  any  lights.” 

"I  didn’t  bother  to  turn  on  the 
lights.” 

"That’s  all  right  when  you’re 
alone,”  Jim  smiled,  "but  I’d  like  to 
see  you.”  He  leaned  over,  switched 
on  the  table-lamp,  and  sat  back.  She 
squinted  a  little  as  the  light  fell  on 
her  white  face  turned  to  him.  Her 
black  hair  glittered  like  coal-dust. 
Jim  thought  she  was  very  beautiful, 
sitting  there  next  to  him.  He  won¬ 
dered  when  he  would  see  her  again. 

"You’re  just  as  pretty  as  ever, 
aren’t  you?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  she  smiled  at  him. 
"Am  I  supposed  to  answer  that 
question?” 

"No,  don’t  say  anything,”  he  said. 
"Just  let  me  sit  here  and  look  at 
you.” 

"That  wouldn’t  be  very  practical. 
You  must  be  hungry.”  She  got  up 
quickly  and  took  his  hand  as  though 
to  lift  him  from  the  sofa.  "Come 
on  in  the  kitchen.  Mother  baked 
one  of  those  chocolate  cakes  today. 
You  know,  the  kind  you  like.  Come 
out  and  have  some.” 

"Well,  I’m  not  going  to  refuse 
anything  to  eat,”  he  replied.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  gentle  pull  of  her  arm 
and  followed  her  into  the  kitchen. 


He  sat  and  watched  her  as  she  cut 
several  large  slices  of  cake  from  the 
rich-looking  loaf  and  filled  two 
tumblers  with  cold  milk  from  the 
refrigerator.  Then  she  sat  down  at 
the  table  opposite  him.  They  said 
nothing.  Jim  broke  the  cake  with 
his  fingers.  It  was  soft  and  of  a  fine 
texture.  He  wondered  how  long  it 
would  be  before  he  could  come  here 
again  and  eat  cake  like  this. 

"This  is  swell  cake,  Margie,”  he 
said. 

"I’m  glad  you  like  it.” 

As  Margie  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
glass  of  milk,  she  noticed  that  Jim 
was  looking  at  her  very  intently.  A 
little  sadly,  she  thought,  as  though 
he  has  something  on  his  mind  but 
doesn’t  want  to  tell  me  what  it  is. 
He  did  say  he  had  some  kind  of  news 
when  he  came  in.  I  wonder  what  it 
can  be. 

"What’s  the  matter  with  you  to¬ 
night?”  she  asked.  "You’re  very 
quiet.” 

He  swallowed  a  bite  of  cake  and 
looked  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
before  answering.  He  liked  her  eyes. 
They  were  large  and  brown  and 
looked  up  at  him  with  an  unreserved 
adoration.  He  looked  down  at  the 
table  and  twitched  his  lips  a  little. 

"I  think  this  is  the  last  time  I’ll 
see  you  for  a  long  while,  Margie. 
We’ve  got  orders  to  leave  tomorrow 
morning.” 

"Leave!”  Her  voice  betrayed  the 
composure  she  had  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain.  "You  mean  they’re  going  to 
send  you  to  another  camp  .  .  .  down 
South,  or  .  .  .” 
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"I’m  afraid  it’s  farther  away  than 
that.”  He  drew  his  breath  in  softly 
and  continued,  "We  were  issued  pith 
helmets  last  week  and  I  heard  the 
Captain  say  something  about  getting 
seasick.” 

"That  means  you’re  going  abroad, 
does  it?”  Her  eyes  were  large  with 
wonder  and  distress.  Abstractly  she 
tapped  the  table  with  her  fingers. 

"This  is  the  last  time,  Margie,” 
Jim  said.  "I  don’t  know  when  I’ll 
see  you  again  .  .  .  never,  maybe. 

"Oh  don’t  say  that,  Jim.  You’ll 
come  back.  I  just  know  you  will.’ 
Margie  got  up  quickly,  leaving  her 
cake  and  milk  unfinished  on  the 
table.  All  of  a  sudden  she  felt  ter¬ 
ribly  lonely.  She  looked  at  Jim,  at 
the  bright,  shiny  khaki  of  his  uni¬ 
form.  She  had  always  liked  Jim  in 
uniform.  He  looked  so  handsome  in 
it.  Suddenly  she  hated  it.  That  uni¬ 
form ,  it  was  taking  him  away  from 
her.  She  didn’t  feel  quite  so  sure 
now  that  he  would  come  back.  All 
the  quiet  certitude  his  presence  had 
inspired  in  her  a  few  moments  before 
was  gone  now.  There  was  mist  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  wanted  very  much 
to  cry. 

"I’ll  write,  Margie,  as  soon  as  I 
can.”  Jim  took  her  hand  in  his  and 
drew  her  closer  to  him.  He  put  his 
arm  about  her  waist  and  kissed  her 
warm  forehead  and  her  soft,  black 
hair. 

"I  can’t  stay  much  longer.  I’ve 
got  to  get  back  to  camp.” 

Margie  sighed  a  little  sadly  and 
disengaged  herself  from  his  arms. 
Looking  away  from  him  thought¬ 


fully,  she  asked,  "When  is  it  all  go¬ 
ing  to  end,  Jim?” 

"God  only  knows.”  He  walked 
back  to  his  chair  and  slumped  into 
it  heavily,  as  though  he  were  very 
tired.  "I  guess  there’s  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  who’d  like  to  know  the  answer 
to  that  besides  you  and  me.” 

The  glass  of  milk  was  only  half 
empty  and  the  cake  was  unfinished, 
but  Jim  hardly  looked  at  the  food. 
He  didn’t  feel  very  hungry. 

Margie  forced  a  tight  little  smile 
and  asked,  "How  are  you  getting 
back?” 

Jim  looked  down  at  his  wrist 
watch.  "I’m  supposed  to  meet  my 
Uncle  Charlie  in  a  half  hour,”  he 
said.  "He’s  going  to  drive  me  back. 
He  lives  up  that  way,  you  know.” 

"Oh,  I  see.” 

Jim  got  up  from  the  chair  slowly, 
as  though  it  pained  him  to  rise.  "I’ve 
got  to  go  home  first  and  say  good¬ 
bye  to  Mother  and  Dad,”  he  said. 

"Let  me  get  your  cap,”  she 
answered.  She  darted  ahead  of  him 
into  the  dark  hallway  and  took  his 
overseas  hat  down  from  the  clothes- 
rack.  She  turned  around,  and  when 
he  reached  her,  she  lifted  the  hat 
with  both  hands  and  set  it  on  his 
head  at  a  jaunty  angle.  "Is  that  the 
way  you’re  supposed  to  wear  it?” 
she  asked,  stepping  away  to  survey 
her  artistry. 

Jim  readjusted  the  hat  to  a  more 
conservative  slope  and  uttered  a 
short,  nervous  laugh.  "This  is  more 
like  it.  You  really  ought  to  know 
about  these  things.” 

"I  suppose  so,”  she  replied. 
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Neither  of  them  spoke.  In  the 
silence  Jim  could  hear  the  faint,  soft 
whine  of  the  electric  clock  in  the 
sitting-room.  Outside,  an  automo¬ 
bile  passed  down  the  street.  For  a 
few  seconds  he  saw  her  face  out¬ 
lined  dimly  in  the  reflection  of  its 
headlights  through  the  glass  win¬ 
dow  of  the  door.  Jim  cleared  his 
throat  in  a  stifled  sort  of  way. 

"Well,  this  is  good-bye,"  he  said, 
"for  a  while  anyway." 

"I’m  going  to  miss  you." 

"Yes,  I’ll  miss  you,  too.  I’ll  write 
as  soon  as  I  can."  He  laughed  weak¬ 
ly.  "Don’t  look  so  gloomy,  darling. 
This  thing  isn’t  going  to  last  for¬ 
ever,  you  know." 

Jim  grasped  the  cold,  brass  door¬ 
knob  and  swung  the  door  open  slow¬ 
ly.  A  draught  of  deliciously  chill 
autumnal  air  swept  into  the  hall  and 
stung  his  nostrils.  Margie  was  stand¬ 
ing  beside  him  at  the  threshold.  She 
shivered  a  little  and  said,  "It’s  getting 
colder." 

"It’s  a  beautiful  night,"  said  Jim. 


"Look  at  the  stars."  Above  them 
the  vast  sky  glittered  with  countless 
pin-points  of  light.  Jim  looked  down 
from  the  stars  into  the  shadows  of 
her  white  face.  "Margie  .  .  .  Margie 
.  .  ."  His  voice  failed.  He  took  her 
roughly  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
several  times.  She  clung  to  him  as 
though  he  were  the  one  rock  of  safety 
in  a  sea  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
Finally,  he  pushed  her  from  him, 
said  good-bye  quickly,  turned  and 
left. 

"Good-bye,"  she  whispered  in  a 
choked  voice.  She  watched  him  run 
down  the  stairs  and  away  from  her 
into  the  dark  night.  When  he  turned 
once  and  waved,  she  waved  back. 
And  when  he  had  passed  out  of  her 
sight,  she  went  inside,  closed  the 
door,  and  entered  the  living-room 
where  she  slouched  down  upon  the 
sofa.  Now  the  silence  of  the  room 
was  broken  only  by  the  faint,  soft 
whine  of  the  electric  clock  on  the 
mantel  and  a  few  stifled  sobs  from 
her  white  throat. 
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His  body  bathed  in  blood, 

He  lay  in  steaming  mud, 

And  once  he  tried  to  rise  — 
And  no  man  heard  his  cries! 

Within  a  humble  stall 
Was  heard  a  quiet  call! 


He  felt  a  light  above, 

A  hand  upon  his  head  — 

He  knew  at  last  that  Love 
Had  come; —  and  he  was  dead. 

Within  a  humble  stall 
Was  heard  a  quiet  call! 

— Weston  M.  Jenks 
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GLORY  BE  TO  GOD 


X  REMEMBER  an  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  Christmas  Solemn  Mass 
some  years  ago.  During  the  mass  I 
had  tried  to  concentrate  on  my  mis¬ 
sal,  to  follow  the  priest  as  he  moved 
through  the  various  parts,  and  to 
grasp  somewhat  the  significance  of 
what  he  was  doing.  Now  this  has 
never  been  an  easy  thing  for  me  to 
accomplish;  I  am  constantly  beset 
with  minor  distractions  and  inci¬ 
dental  diversions  that  decrease  the 
concentrative  powers  of  my  will.  I 
say  it  is  not  easy;  that  day  it  was 
impossible.  The  choir  sang,  and  the 
organ  played,  and  the  church  was 
saturated  with  music;  it  was  grand 
and  swooping  and  thrilling;  it 
crashed  down,  lifted  me  up,  and 
carried  me  quite  out  of  myself.  For 
however  well  performed  or  skillfully 
treated,  the  music  did  succeed  in 
annihilating  any  unity  of  thought  and 
purity  of  attention  I  had  achieved. 

I  think  it  even  helped  me  to  forget 
where  I  was. 

After  the  mass  I  complained  to  my 
brother.  He  said  he  enjoyed  the 
singing  and  got  much  more  out  of 
it  than  he  would  have  by  following 
his  missal.  We  argued.  I  insisted 
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that  music  at  mass  was  an  utter  dis¬ 
traction,  that  it  had  no  spiritual 
meaning,  that  it  should  be  discarded 
as  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  church. 
He  insisted  with  equal  vigor  that 
music  in  church  was  perfectly  proper, 
that  it  did  help  people  get  their  minds 
on  God  even  though  the  meaning 
of  the  mass  was,  for  the  moment, 
lost  to  them.  I  wanted  no  music 
at  all;  he  wanted  a  great  deal  of  it. 
And  we  both  were  wrong. 

Now  all  of  this  is  somewhat  ex¬ 
trinsic  to  the  general  thesis  of  my 
paper.  But  I  am  going  on  Cardinal 
Newman’s  advice  when  he  says  that 
we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  if 
we  are  to  take  them  at  all.  Things 
are.  We  must  take  them.  That  much 
is  clear.  We  cannot  for  a  minute 
pretend  that  a  car  is  speeding  along 
the  highway  when  we  know  it  is 
stopped  dead.  We  cannot  see  a  beau¬ 
tiful  river  when  we  look  at  a  mud 
puddle.  Things  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  what  they  are.  Music,  with  all 
its  trimmings,  is  sung  at  high  mass; 
people  like  it;  they  go  home  insisting 
they  have  known  the  quintessence 
in  religious  experience.  Priests  and 
pastors  like  it;  they  believe  in  it;  they 


encourage  it;  and  we  are  back  at 
our  starting  point.  Things  are.  But 
in  the  course  of  my  paper  I  shall 
try  to  show  that  they  are  not  as  they 
should  be,  that  they  are,  to  some 
extent,  wrong,  and  need  fixing.  My 
initial  solution  of  doing  away  with 
music  altogether  is  not  the  answer. 
There  is  a  mean  to  be  had,  a  via 
media,  as  it  were,  and  I  shall  demon¬ 
strate  that  to  be  the  Gregorian  or 
plain  chant.  For  when  Newman 
writes  that  we  must  take  the  things, 
he  implies  that  we  are  in  no  way 
obligated  to  keep  them.  When  I 
take  a  piece  of  paper,  I  write  on  it. 
I  change  what  was  paper  into  paper 
with  writing  on  it,  and  there  is  a 
difference.  The  man  who  made  the 
paper  took  wood  and  rags,  kept 
neither,  and  came  out  with  what  I 
write  on.  We  may  say  the  same  for 
music.  That  is,  we  may  take  it,  yes, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
from  changing  it.  We  can  work  over 
it,  make  some  sense  out  of  it,  attach 
a  meaning  to  it,  and  extract  from  it 
whatever  is  true  and  beautiful. 

This  is  not  a  particularly  new 
thought.  Edward  Dickinson  talks 
about  the  early  Christians  and  the 
problems  in  music  which  confronted 
them.  He  shows  that  after  the  Re¬ 
demption  a  new  motive  had  taken 
hold  of  religious  consciousness;  a  de¬ 
votion  to  a  personal  Saviour;  to  a 
God  who  had  assumed  the  very  body 
of  man,  who  was  born,  who  suffered 
and  died  —  and  who  lived  again; 
that  this  devotion  to  a  knowable  God 
could  hardly  be  expressed  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  day,  for 


.  .  .  beyond  the  motive,  the  vision,  must 
be  a  long  hard  mastery  of  material  and 
form.  Song  of  antiquity  was  restricted 
in  melodic  style.  .  .  .  The  principle 
adopted  by  the  Christian  fathers  was  that 
of  the  chant.  .  .  J 

And  all  of  this  in  the  first  century. 
It  is  clear  that  the  then  existing  mu¬ 
sic,  though  not  bad  in  itself,  simply 
was  not  compatible  with  a  religious 
motive.  It  was  not  made  to  size.  Here 
and  there  parts  had  to  be  snipped, 
and  others  added;  garishness  was 
subdued,  gaiety  was  converted  into 
joy,  melody  was  thrust  beneath  the 
text,  until  finally,  from  this  amor¬ 
phous  mass  of  pagan  music  appeared 
the  first  compositions  of  what  later 
was  to  be  called  the  Gregorian  Chant. 
Instrumental  music,  then  identified 
with  pagan  rites,  was  discarded,  and 
the  great  distinction,  so  important  in 
this  field,  was  recognized.  Man,  in 
praising  God,  could  not  worthily  use 
the  secular  and  sensuous  rhythms  of 
a  non-Christian  culture.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  body  and  soul,  but  his  interest 
in  religion  was  at  all  times  spiritual; 
here  he  was  looking  after  his  soul. 

And  that  is  my  first  point.  We, 


We  inaugurate  in  this  issue  a  depart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  music.  And  since  we 
think  music  is  never  more  important 
than  when  it  is  made  to  praise  God,  Tom 
Heath  starts  us  off  on  precisely  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Gregorian  Chant  is  the  ultimate  in 
all  sacred  music.  There  has  been  nothing 
before  or  since  to  match  it  in  purity, 
simplicity,  and  beauty.  It  is  man  giving 
rational  glory  to  God;  it  is  man  singing 
the  divine  praises  as  they  should  be  sung. 
Read  and  know  what  is  wrong  with 
music  that  pretends  to  be  Catholic. 
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all  of  us,  are  made  to  praise  God. 
But  we  cannot,  with  honesty,  perform 
this  duty  with  no  regard  for  the 
methods  used.  There  is  a  right  way 
to  do  everything.  It  is  essential  that 
we  know  the  right  way  to  praise  God. 
When  we  sit  at  a  concert  of  music,  I 
suppose  that  in-so-far  as  we  are  crea¬ 
tures,  in-so-far  as  we  listen  and  react, 
we  are  praising  God.  But  we  are  not 
at  the  time  aware  of  it;  we  are  simply 
using,  quite  passively,  those  faculties 
which  God  gave  us.  Now  a  church 
is  not  a  concert  hall;  it  is  not  a  place 
for  fine  music  which  has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  fine.  A  church 
is  erected  for  one  purpose  —  to  house 
God,  and  whoever  enters  it  does  so 
for  one  reason  —  to  praise  Him.  We 
may  then  say  that  one  at  church  is 
one  giving  a  rational,  a  willful,  and 
conscious  glory  to  God.  And  when¬ 
ever  this  glory  gets  away  from  these 
three  requisites,  it  is  less  perfect  and 
stands  in  need  of  correction.2 

In  order  to  show  you  better  what 
I  mean  I  shall  again  have  to  go  back 
into  history.  The  tenth  century  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  plain  chant 
history.  Then  music  was  correct; 
then  all  of  the  effort  previously  spent 
in  molding  a  true  sacred  music  was 
brought  to  complete  fruition;  then 
a  more  perfect  song  was  given  to 
God  than  any  before  or  since.  But 
with  the  infiltration  of  religious  dis- 
sention  and  heresy,  with  the  coming 
in  of  a  new  humanistic  era,  the 
quality  and  purity  of  plain  chant  be¬ 
came  somewhat  stained.  The  de¬ 
cline  was  gradual.  It  was  not  until 
Pope  John  XXII  spoke  from  Avig¬ 


non  in  1324  that  it  became  officially 
disapproved.  He  said, 

These  musicians  (the  contemporary 
composers  of  sacred  music)  run  without 
pausing,  they  intoxicate  the  ear  without 
satisfying  it,  they  dramatize  the  text  with 
gestures  and,  instead  of  promoting  de¬ 
votion,  they  prevent  it  by  creating  a  sen¬ 
suous  and  indecent  atmosphere.  ...  By 
some  the  melodies  are  broken  up  .  .  . 
into  parts  .  .  .  with  a  dangerous  element 
produced  by  certain  parts  sung  on  texts 
in  the  vernacular.3 

And  here  is  another  consideration: 
the  use  of  part  music  in  liturgical 
service.  Pope  John  banned  it.  He 
claimed,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
melody  should  not  be  of  more  in¬ 
terest  than  the  text.  And  the  sort 
of  music  described  above  was  striv¬ 
ing  precisely  for  that  effect.  The 
same  stroke  that  uncovered  and  ex¬ 
ploited  the  one,  hid  and  did  violence 
to  the  other.  Essentially  we  praise 
God  with  words  because  they  are 
signs  of  our  rationality.  We  lift  up 
our  minds',  we  think  of  what  we  are 
doing.  Now  music,  when  used  with 
decorum,  can  aid  us  in  devotion  be¬ 
cause  it  arouses  our  hearts  to  prayer. 
It  becomes  easier  for  us  to  pray  when 
we  sincerely  feel  what  we  think,  and 
music  can  suggest  emotion.  But  al¬ 
ways  in  religion  the  imagination  and 
affections  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  reason.  We  should  never,  in 
a  religious  ceremony,  feel  something 
that  we  cannot  know.  And  when 
music  deviated  into  parts,  into  dis- 
canti,  into  triplis,  it  got  away  from 
the  simplicity  and  gravity  so  neces¬ 
sary  in  prayer.  It  became  involved, 
tricky,  and  excessively  emotional. 

Trent,  in  1563,  ruled  out  a  great 
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deal  of  the  secular  inventions.  Pope 
Alexander  VII,  a  century  later,  de¬ 
manded  that 

...  all  melodies  (must  be)  excluded 
which  are  modelled  on  dance  or  profane 
forms,  and  which  do  not  follow  the  true 
ecclesiastical  model.  .  .  .4 
But  there  was  no  stopping  the  flood. 
Papal  Encyclicals  had  less  authority 
and  power  than  before.  They  were 
considered  more  or  less  as  advisory 
documents;  papers  which  one  read 
but  paid  little  attention  to  because 
they  did  not  represent  an  entirely 
convenient  solution  to  the  problems 
at  hand.  The  general  spirit  in  the 
church  became  somewhat  anti-liturgi¬ 
cal.  Saint  Ignatius,  founding  his 
order  in  the  raging  years  of  heresies, 
thought  the  conversion  of  heretics 
a  more  necessary  and  immediate  alle¬ 
viation  for  flagrant  evils  than  the 
chanting  of  the  Divine  Office.  The 
church  throughout  all  Europe  was 
fighting  for  life.  This  was  no  time 
to  stand  on  ceremony;  the  world  had 
been  tipped  over,  the  proximate  need 
was  to  get  it  back  on  its  feet  again. 
And  I  suppose  all  of  this  was,  in  a 
sense,  necessary.  If  a  pistol  were 
pointed  in  my  face,  I  would  probably 
show  little  concern  about  precisely 
how  I  evaded  the  oncoming  bullet. 
When  one  grapples  death,  no  holds 
are  barred.  I  must  first  get  a  hold  on 
that  pistol  before  I  can  talk  business. 

And  here,  you  see,  is  the  major 
difference  between  a  traditional  and 
modern  viewpoint.  Catholics,  during 
those  wild  post-Reformation  years, 
knew  their  business.  They  insisted 
less  on  liturgical  things  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  faced  with  two 


greater  needs:  that  of  saving  their 
skins,  and  that  of  bringing  the  mad¬ 
man  back  to  his  senses.  Yet  at  all 
times  did  they  realize  the  necessity 
of  order,  of  simplicity,  of  ceremony. 
They  never  once  gave  up  that  convic¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  when  the  mass  was 
forced  underground,  when  to  be 
caught  was  to  be  killed,  when  to  be 
heard  singing  was  to  be  hailed  into 
court  and  condemned;  it  was  then 
the  splendor  of  the  liturgy  stopped. 
The  Catholic  during  that  era,  silently 
hearing  mass  in  an  English  attic,  a 
Dutch  cellar,  an  Irish  cave,  always 
prayed  for  the  fuller  and  richer  way. 
He  wanted  to  sing,  but  could  not. 
He  wanted  to  express  his  joy,  to 
praise  his  God,  but,  confined  to  dark, 
silent  places,  he  had  to  wrap  his 
thoughts  within  himself.  Yet  I  re¬ 
peat,  he  knew  what  was  good,  and 
true,  and  beautiful;  he  knew  his 
business. 

Today,  the  attitude  is  changed. 
We  have  been  born  into  an  age  of 
speed  and  moral  insanity.  There  are 
fewer  absolute  values  we  can  cling 
to.  Progress  is  everything.  We  have 
little  enough  time  to  eat,  and  to 
sleep,  and  to  be  insanely  merry,  let 
alone  to  pray.  All  ritual,  and  cere¬ 
mony,  and  circumstance  is  gone. 
Men  rush  in  and  out  of  church  as 
if  it  were  an  emergency  dispensary, 
as  if  their  souls  could  be  patched 
up  by  a  priest  with  the  same  casual 
efficiency  employed  by  the  attendants 
in  a  medical  clinic.  When  they  genu¬ 
flect,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
they  are  heretics  or  sacristans.  The 
traditional  viewpoint  went  long  ago 
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with  the  tradition.  Dom  Virgil 
Michel  translates  this  spirit  into  the 
liturgy,  and  advises  the  Catholic: 

But  that  Catholics  should  think  of  the 
liturgy,  which  has  rightly  been  called  the 
very  life  of  the  Church,  as  something 
merely  formalistic  and  external,  however 
beautiful,  is  almost  too  sad  for  words. 

Being  the  life  of  the  Church,  the 
liturgy  must  have  a  soul,  an  inner  heart 
and  mind,  it  must  be  instinct  with  spirit, 
even  as  the  Church  herself.5 
And  that  brings  all  this  apparent 
digression  into  the  argument.  We 
can  now  say,  with  some  basis  for 
proof,  that  the  liturgy,  the  public 
prayer  of  the  Church,  is  not  to  be 
meddled  with.  To  be  sure,  it  lost 
some  of  its  fullness  after  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  reasons  for  that  have 
been  given.  But  this,  in  itself,  is 
hardly  a  justification  for  pitching  it 
bodily  out  of  the  window,  as  we  seem 
to  be  doing  today.  We  must  go  back 
and  regain  some  of  the  beauty  lost 
in  the  fight.  We  have  a  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  to  praise  God  the  best  we 
know  how,  and  most  of  us  realize 
today  that  we  know  better. 

There  is  no  legal  restriction  on 
prayer  or  song  in  America;  nor  are 
there  laws  against  the  correct  and 
proper  use  of  prayer  and  song.  And 
if  we  are  to  be  at  all  serious  in  this 
matter;  if  we  are  to  maintain  some 
sense  of  balance  and  stability  in  this 
madcap  civilization,  we  should  look 
to  Rome  for  counsel,  and  guidance, 
and  help.  Now,  what  I  am  about  to 
quote  will  surprise  you.  When  I 
stumbled  on  it,  I  was  almost  knocked 
dead.  It  is,  as  someone  said,  the  piece 
of  resistance,  the  coup  of  grace, 


the  home  run  ball.  When  I  began 
writing  this  paper  I  had  it  in  the 
back  of  my  head;  when  I  said  some¬ 
place  above  that  there  was  a  right 
way  to  do  everything,  I  knew  I  had 
this  to  back  my  every  word.  I  have 
held  it  until  now,  but  I  can  hang  on 
no  further.  The  picture  has  been 
drawn:  this  points  the  moral. 

Pope  Pius  X,  not  fifty  years  ago 
said  this: 

...  in  order  that  no  one  for  the  future 
may  be  able  to  plead  in  excuse  that  he 
did  not  clearly  understand  his  duty.  .  .  . 
We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  point 
out  briefly  the  principles  regulating  sacred 
music  in  the  functions  of  public  worship 
.  .  .  We  do  impose  its  scrupulous  ob¬ 
servance  on  all.  .  .  . 

Although  it  goes  against  my  usual 
policy,  I  feel  forced  to  quote  this  at 
some  length.  One  cannot  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  sentiment  of  Pius  X 
unless  he  be  aware  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  words  used.  You  will 
note  that  he  is  not  suggesting,  but 
commanding;  that  he  does  not  offer 
a  choice,  but  presents  an  only  solu¬ 
tion.  Continuing,  he  says, 

.  .  .  Sacred  music  .  .  .  should  possess 
in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  proper 
to  the  liturgy,  and  in  particular  .  .  .  sanc¬ 
tity,  goodness  of  form  .  .  .  universality. 
It  must  be  holy  ...  it  must  be  true  art. 
...  Its  principal  office  is  to  clothe  in 
suitable  melody  the  liturgical  text  .  .  . 
its  aim,  to  add  greater  efficacy  to  the  text 
so  that  the  faithful  may  be  more  easily 
moved  to  devotion.  .  .  . 

So  we  see  here  that  proper  sacred 
music  is  that  which  possesses  the 
qualities  peculiar  to  the  liturgy.  And 
in  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  just  as  the  liturgy  is  true  prayer, 
so  also  is  the  Gregorian  Chant;  just 
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as  the  one  desires  nothing  more  than 
to  express  a  deep-felt  adoration  and 
humble  homage  to  God,  so  does  the 
other;  just  as  the  one  is  universal, 
so  is  the  other;  just  as  one  ignores 
all  unworthy  embellishments,  and 
presents  to  God  a  simple,  yet  at  all 
times  beautiful,  expression  of  praise, 
so  does  the  other.  With  no  excep¬ 
tion  we  find  that  whatever  the  liturgy 
accomplishes,  the  Chant,  in  a  lesser 
way,  accomplishes,  too.  There  is  no 
opposition  between  them.  One  is  the 
handmaid  of  the  other.  And  both 
build  up  and  expand  Jesus  in  the 
souls  of  men,  and  the  souls  of  men 
in  Jesus.1 2 3 4 5 6 

And  that  is  why  the  next  quotation 
is  best  of  all.  Pius  X  continues: 

.  .  .  These  qualities  are  to  be  found  in 
the  highest  degree  in  the  Gregorian  Chant 
.  .  .  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  supreme  model  for  sacred  music,  so 
that  it  is  fully  legitimate  to  lay  down  the 
following  rule:  the  more  closely  a  com¬ 
position  for  church  approaches  in  its 
movement,  inspiration  and  savour  the 
Gregorian  form,  the  more  sacred  and 
liturgical  it  becomes;  and  the  more  out 


of  harmony  it  is  with  that  supreme  model, 
the  less  worthy  it  is  of  the  temple.7 

And  there  we  have  it.  The  point 
of  my  thesis  is  hammered  home.  In¬ 
deed,  there  would  be  no  need  of  my 
writing  at  all  if  more  of  us  would 
read  the  Motu  Proprio.  Whatever 
I  have  said  is  contained,  at  least  im¬ 
plicitly,  in  that  splendid  work. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the 
Christmas  Mass  mentioned  in  the 
opening  sentence.  When  I  described 
the  music  as  grand  and  thrilling, 
when  I  said  it  carried  me  away  from 
the  church,  I  was  saying  in  substance 
that  it  was  not  at  all  liturgical.  And 
my  reasons  are  now  before  you. 

I  hope  you  will  see  my  point  when 
I  say  that  it  should  have  been  so. 

— T.  J.  H. 
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3.  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X  and  other  Papal 
Documents  on  Liturgical  Music:  Docta  Sanctorum 
Patrum,  Pope  John  XXII  (Catholic  Education 
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(Request 


Break  not  the  fragile  glass, 
Crush  not  the  flower; 

Their  beauty  may  inspire 
Some  lonely  hour. 


Love’s  thread  is  delicate 
And  thinly  binds; 

It  may  be  quickly  broken 
By  careless  minds. 

— Christopher  Myers 
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BOSTONESE 


We  delivered  mail  this  summer 
but  we  didn’t  seek  out  any  exotic 
place,  like  the  North  End  or  South 
Boston,  as  in  younger,  more  adven¬ 
turous  years.  No,  we  chose  a  quiet 
suburban  town,  with  just  the  right 
kind  of  a  real-estate  development 
for  letter  carriers.  The  houses  were 
neither  yawning  tenements  with 
slews  of  corroded  mail-boxes,  nor 
richly  removed  manors,  with  long 
gravel  walks  and  sniffing  airedales. 
They  were  just  ordinary  houses. 
And  just  good,  ordinary  people,  too, 
the  kind  Edgar  Guest  writes  poetry 
about.  You  don’t  meet  any  that 
could  really  be  called  characters, 
like  the  flecks  and  floss  of  humanity 
that  keep  the  Steinbecks  and  the 
Hemingways  penning  their  stark 
sagas.  No  Sandburg  would  ever 
tramp  about  our  mailman’s  town  and 
then  describe  it  as  "hog-butcher  for 
the  world.’’ 

Since  there  wasn’t  enough  human 
interest  to  write  even  a  Victorian 
novel,  we  became  quite  worried  about 
something  intellectual  to  do.  Sorting 
out  letters  with  thick  fingers  and 
collecting  neckties  for  the  regular 
man  gets  to  be  a  pretty  prosy  task. 
So  we  began  to  ring  doorbells,  it 
being  after  dark,  to  inquire  specific 
directions.  You  meet  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  people  that  way. 


Take,  for  instance,  this  scintilla¬ 
ting  conversation.  We  asked  him 
where  number  57  was,  "him’’  being 
a  rugged  individualist  in  an  under¬ 
shirt  and  fireman’s  suspenders.  He 
caressed  his  stubble  pensively.  "Well 
.  .  .  we-ell,  let’s  see,  naow.  Number 
57.  H-m-m.  5-7.  Well,  can’t  say 
as  if  I  do  know  where  it  is!’’ 

And  then  in  a  flash  of  after¬ 
thought: 

"But  this  here’s  number  52!” 

The  big  brass  numbers  gleamed 
beside  us  in  the  porchlight.  And  we 
had  just  handed  him  eight  letters, 
seven  of  them  correctly  addressed. 
But  seeing  he  was  standing  there 
expecting  some  commendation,  we 
decided  to  be  charitable: 

"Well,  if  this  is  52  (!),  the  even 
numbers  must  be  on  this  side  of  the 
street,  and  the  odd  numbers  .  .  .” 

Pause,  as  he  blundered  onto  the 
cue: 

".  .  .  the  odds  must  be  th’other 
side  of  the  street!  That’s  it,  young 
feller.  That’s  where  you’ll  find  it. 
Glad  to  help  you  out — no  trouble 
a  tall!” 

It  certainly  wasn’t.  He  disappeared 
with  that  flush  of  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  helping  humanity  along 
its  rocky  way.  Well,  that’s  a  few 
minutes  of  happiness  we  helped  to 
create. 
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####*### 

Old  Man  Zagel  is  dead.  We 
had  heard  last  week  that  he  had 
developed  "internal  conditions,"  and 
suspected  that  it  was  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  He  may  have  had  his  faults 
— inebriety  is  the  only  one  we  can 
think  of — but  he  had  many  fruitful 
associations  for  us  in  our  younger 
years,  and  an  Emmanuel  poet  would 
doubtless  write  of  his  passing  that 
"another  bit  of  childhood’s  firma¬ 
ment  has  slipped  into  the  sea  of 
dreams."  He  was  a  fruit  peddler, 
and  pursued  his  trade  to  the  end, 
hiring  his  two  cousins  to  make  the 
morning  delivery  before  he  let  his 
giant  bulk  be  eased  into  eternity. 

Children  played  a  large  part  in 
his  sales  talk;  he  had  nine  at  home  to 
practice  on.  He  would  come  lumber¬ 
ing  up  the  street,  with  his  second¬ 
hand  Circus  wagon  lurching  under 
its  weight  of  great  green  vegetables, 
all  the  ruddy  fruits  of  earth  still 
damp  and  good  with  the  cling  of 
loam.  The  horse,  too,  had  been 
owned  by  Ringling  Brothers  —  in 
their  younger  days.  He  had  a  boom¬ 
ing  pride  in  his  produce,  and  could 
get  very  angry  with  a  customer  who 
might  faintly  deprecate  its  quality. 
Prices  were  always  a  fit  subject  for 
wrangling,  but  never  the  goodness 
of  the  goods.  For  God  and  the 
Zagel  family  had  produced  them. 

He  would  seize  a  blood-ripe  apple, 
break  it  in  halves,  and  while  the 
nearest  eager  child  was  attacking  it, 
wait  to  enlist  his  earnest  treble  in  a 
campaign  to  make  mother  buy  five 
pounds.  It  rarely  failed,  and  so  it 
was  worth  half  an  apple.  We  re¬ 


member  one  bold  afternoon  when, 
fortified  by  two  classes  in  Junior 
High  General  Science  and  having 
just  received  a  Gilbert  Chemistry  Set, 
we  passed  a  few  disparagements 
about  lead  arsenic  spray  on  apples. 
He  turned,  this  untutored  toiler  of 
the  soil,  and  silenced  us  forever  with 
a  ponderous  "Veil,  vould  you  radda 
haff  vorms?" 

He  had  a  blazing  red  brow  which 
he  attributed  to  high  blood  pressure, 
though  this  was  considered  by  some 
an  odd  name  for  Haig  &  Haig.  In¬ 
deed,  his  head  looked  like  one  of 
his  own  tomatoes,  pushed  down  on 
the  inverted  end  of  a  squat  carrot. 
He  started  out  every  morning,  palely 
sober,  with  no  money,  and  a  load 
of  fruit.  And  he  came  back  every 
evening,  flushed  and  happy,  with 
plenty  of  money,  and  without  his 
fruit. 

His  horse  was  an  understanding 
animal.  She  had  a  homing  instinct 
that  would  shame  an  army  pigeon. 
Thinking  back,  it  reminds  us  of 
Luther’s  analogy  in  his  brave  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  working  of 
grace.  You  know,  the  horse  and 
rider  picture,  where  the  rider  sur¬ 
renders  the  reins  and  lets  the  horse 
(God’s  grace)  guide  him  passively 
heavenward.  Well,  that’s  how  old 
Zagel  got  home  to  his  heaven  on 
many  a  confused  evening.  He  tried 
out  a  delivery  truck  once,  until  he 
found  that  an  automobile  wouldn’t 
go  home  automatically  when  the 
driver  was  drunk.  So  he  went  back  to 
the  horse.  Old  Man  Zagel  was  never 
one  to  let  new  inventions  interfere 
with  a  man’s  personal  pleasures. 
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This  is  war.  And  this  is  the  story 
of  war  and  a  wall,  of  shattered  civic 
hopes  and  a  noble  contribution  to 
national  defense. 

There  is  a  main  thoroughfare  in 
our  town  named  Bailey  Street,  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  waterline,  and 
at  one  section  it  has  a  dangerously 
blind  hairpin  curve.  After  stoically 
watching  the  number  of  gory  acci¬ 
dents  pile  up  at  this  point,  the  town 
Fathers  were  galvanized  into  sug¬ 
gesting  a  removal  of  the  inside  stone 
wall,  cutting  away  the  banking,  and 
widening  the  curve.  Of  course,  the 
automobiles  of  an  adjacent  Yacht 
Club  were  parked  all  the  way  around 
the  curve,  but  the  Fathers  having 
some  connection  with  the  Yacht  Club, 
it  was  thought  simpler  to  move  the 
wall  than  the  automobiles.  And  it 
really  was. 

This  being  the  era  of  Federal  mu¬ 
nificence,  the  WPA  was  called  in  for 
the  manual  operations.  Well,  spring 
ran  out  before  summer  and  summer 
was  chasing  fall,  when  finally  six 
feet  of  the  curve  were  carted  away. 
Then  three  Finnish  stonemasons 
were  called  in  to  construct  a  new 
stone  wall.  But  it  wasn’t  just  a  wall. 


Not  the  kind  Robert  Frost  would 
poetize  about — two  farmers  putting 
stones  together.  This  was  a  cut  and 
carved  mosaic,  a  thing  of  granite 
beauty.  The  town  took  that  wall  to 
its  civic  bosom.  They  considered 
passing  laws  to  prevent  bathers  from 
sitting  on  it.  And  the  Garden  Club 
zestily  planted  vines  along  its  whole 
half-mile  length,  thereby  effectively 
blotting  out  the  designs  of  the  three 
Finnish  stonemasons. 

The  road,  too,  was  all  right.  Of 
course,  the  Yacht  Club  members 
just  moved  over  into  the  new  six 
feet  of  parking  space,  but  that  was 
something  inevitable,  like  the  tide 
or  taxes.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then  came  an  army  officer,  survey¬ 
ing,  measuring.  Back  went  a  cold 
report  to  Washington:  "Bailey  Street 
.  .  .  main  thoroughfare  .  .  .  eighteen 
inches  too  narrow  for  transit  big 
guns  .  .  .  would  suggest  immediate 
widening.” 

Eighteen  inches:  community  pride, 
the  Garden  Club,  three  Finnish  stone¬ 
masons —  all  for  eighteen  inches. 
There  was  only  one  salt  tear  of  con¬ 
solation:  the  Yacht  Club  had  to 
move  its  cars.  J.  T.  N. 


Cu Baccanalian  °V erse 


The  turgid  roar  which  great  men 
quaff 

Shall  rain  a  bombast  tide, 

And  force  the  downcast  soul  to  laugh 
By  pushing  back  the  slide 
Of  latent  mirth  and  ecstasy. 


Hidden  in  the  vein, 

Controlled  by  this  sad  satiety 
And  opened  up  again; 

Sends  the  flood  in  deafening  roar  — 
A  happy  heart  shall  once  more  soar. 

— Edward  Maloney 
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Factories  And  Farms 


By  ROBERT 


ntent  with  the  social 
rganized  today,  and 
rmest  desire  a  return 
alcy  started  in  1920 
ars  later,  you  may 
xt  article.  I  shall 
not  try  to  dissuade  you. 

But  if  you  secretly  suspect  that 
something  is  terribly  wrong  with  the 
social  scheme  of  things  today  and 
with  the  normalcy  of  the  twenties, 
you  are  my  audience.  And  if  you 
have  ever  done  the  wonderful  thing 
of  trying  to  get  a  solution  for  the 
social  problem  you  may  be  either  a 
Socialist,  a  modified  Capitalist,  or 
a  Leonine. 


If  you  are  a  Socialist  then  you 
have  a  heart  hungry  for  justice  but 
a  mind  clouded  by  ignorance;  if 
you  are  a  modified  Capitalist — using 
capitalism  here  as  a  state  of  society 
— you  have  a  heart  with  a  vague 
sense  of  social  justice  but  a  mind 
clouded  by,  alas,  stupidity;  if  you 
are  a  Leonine — an  enthusiast  for 
Pope  Leo  XIII’s  encyclicals — you  are 
something  of  an  anomaly  but  you 
have  a  Catholic  mind  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  cannot  be  far  from  it. 


If  you  are  a  modified  Capitalist 
you  propose  to  right  the  social 
order  by  the  superimposing  of  laws, 
that  is,  by  making  laws  for  the 
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people  rather  than  having  the 
people  make  the  laws  for  them¬ 
selves;  if  you  are  a  Socialist  you 
believe  that  by  placing  a  greater 
Leviathan  than  Big  Business  upon 
Big  Business  you  can  reform  Big 
Business;  if  you  are  a  Leonine 
you  have  a  historical  perspective 
on  the  whole  system  of  industrial¬ 
ism  and  believe  that  historical 
capitalism  is  basically  evil  because 
the  individualism  of  character  and 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in¬ 
evitably  concomitant  with  histori¬ 
cal  capitalism  necessitates  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  this  state  of  society. 

Those  who  are  working  for  the 
promulgation  of  Leonine  princi¬ 
ples  are  united  in  end  but  are 
very  sensibly  differing  in  means. 
It  is  about  a  special  group  of  the 
workers  that  I  wish  to  speak:  the 
Distributists,  whose  program  is 
the  Back-to-the-Land  Movement. 


Bob  Drinan  is  a  graduate  of  last  year’s 
amazing  class.  Before  he  left  he  wrote 
this  essay  for  the  Functional  Corner.  It 
summarizes,  to  some  extent,  the  wisdom 
of  that  group  which  met  weekly  at  Doctor 
Bowen’s  functional  apartment.  One  thing 
we  cannot  agree  with,  however,  is  his 
curt  summary  of  the  success  of  subsistent 
farming.  There  have  been  farms  which 
have  failed,  but  not  all,  Robert,  not  all. 
Bob  is  now  arguing  with  people  at  Lenox, 
Mass.  More  power  to  him. 
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Distributism  would  seem  to  be  an 
economic  theory — at  least  the  Dis¬ 
tributism  of  Chesterton  and  Belloc. 
It  is  not  Functionalism,  which  is  a 
much  more  inclusive  theory  —  a 
plan  for  the  whole  of  life  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles  of  a 
traditional  society  —  and  of  which 
there  is  still  no  complete  written 
explanation.  Functionalism  and 
Distributism  seem  to  merge  in  some 
points,  but  the  various  definitions 
of  Distributism  cloud  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them. 

II 

The  program  of  Distributism  is 
a  call  for  a  redistribution  of  all 
property — of  factories,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  of  farms — to  the  masses. 
It  is  a  protest  against  the  current 
state  of  society  which  has  most  of 
the  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
and  most  of  the  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  same  few. 

The  intellectual  roots  of  Distri¬ 
butism  are  in  medieval  social  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  main  arguments  for 
its  validity  lie  in  the  universal 
testimony  of  history.  The  Distri- 
butists  see  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problem  in  a  return  to 
orthodoxy,  in  a  return  to  the  way 
of  life  which,  for  all  but  the  last 
two  centuries,  has  been  the  almost 
universal  lot  of  man.  And  that  is 
life  on  the  land.  Distributism  is  a 
call  for  a  retreat  from  modern  in¬ 
dustrialized  society  to  establish 
farming  communes  which  tend 
towards  self-sufficiency,  which  are 
based  on  commutative  justice,  and 
which  are  dedicated  to  facilitating 


eternal  salvation  for  the  greatest 
number  by  allowing  all  a  reign  of 
three  score  and  ten  of  justice  and 
peace. 

The  Back-to-the-Land  Movement 
is  actually  a  retreat  from  indus¬ 
trialized  society,  but,  to  be  Chester- 
tonian,  it  is  more  of  an  attack  on 
society  than  a  retreat  from  it.  For 
it  is  a  searching  for  the  liberty  and 
economic  security  not  found  in  so¬ 
ciety  today;  and  the  liberty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  land 
which  is  not  dependent  for  its 
value  upon  the  buying  power  of 
others,  while  the  security  is  to  be 
found  in  the  perennial  possession 
of  the  land  and  the  implements  to 
make  the  land  productive  of  one’s 
daily  bread.  The  retreatants,  in 
short,  seeing  most  factory  workers 
today  laboring  under  conditions 
comparable  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  who  built  the  Pyramids,  and 
in  a  worse  situation,  indeed,  than 
the  negro  slaves  of  the  pre-Civil 
War  days  who,  even  if  they  had 
no  liberty,  did  have  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  security,  have  decided 
that  by  discarding  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  they  will  win  the  liberty  and 
security  proper  to  the  dignity  of 
man. 

But  those  who  are  advocating 
a  retreat  to  the  land  want  more 
than  a  society  where  each  man 
would  have  property  and  some 
sort  of  economic  security.  They 
see  deeper  maladjustments  in  the 
industrial  system.  They  know  the 
very  elementary  principle  that  life 
on  the  land  is  life  nearest  to  the 
fundamental  roots  of  things,  and 
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that  when  man  is  close  to  his 
natural  position  he  is  also  close  to 
sanctity,  since  divine  grace  presup¬ 
poses  nature.  In  brief,  the  Back-to- 
the-Landers  are  protestants  against 
the  whole  business  of  this  past 
century,  of  the  business  of  the 
race  living  in  factories  and  flats 
and  not  in  sunshine  and  spacious¬ 
ness.  They  would  have  most  of 
the  seventy  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  are  in  the  cities  today  migrate 
back  to  the  land  which  their  great¬ 
grandfathers  left.  And  the  migra¬ 
tion  must  begin — and  begin  soon 
— and  those  now  contemplating 
the  Back-to-the-Land  Movement  are 
willing  to  start. 

The  retreatants  are,  moreover, 
anxious  to  recover  a  Christian  tra¬ 
dition  of  labor  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  tidal  wave  of  indus¬ 
trialism,  and  they  are  insistent  on 
the  sanctity  of  labor  in  human 
life.  It  is  man’s  duty  and,  indeed, 
his  glory  to  participate  in  the 
molding  and  subjecting  of  all  of 
creation  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Man’s  work  is  his  life  and  the 
source  of  most  of  his  satisfaction. 
To  his  work  his  leisure  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement,  but  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  leisure  is  not  the  purpose 
of  his  work.  Any  undue  emphasis, 
therefore,  which  makes  work  mere 
drudgery  ends  necessarily  in  what 
is  prevalent  in  industrialized  so¬ 
ciety  today:  the  Leisure  State, 
where  men  do  their  work  to  have 
their  leisure  and  do  not  use  their 
leisure  to  help  them  to  do  their 
work. 


Part  of  this  Christian  tradition  of 
labor  is  the  manufacture  of  things, 
that  is,  the  use  of  the  hands  with 
tools  to  form  something  which  fills 
a  need  of  man’s  nature.  The  Dis- 
tributists,  consequently,  deny  the 
value  of  mass  production  and  the 
system  where  man  simply  tends  the 
machine  while  the  machine  does  the 
work.  This  is  a  denial  of  the  duty 
which  is  incumbent  on  most  men  to 
use  their  hands  and  minds,  and, 
employing  the  four  causes  responsi¬ 
bly,  to  form  a  commodity  needed 
for  man. 

A  comparison  between  a  crafts¬ 
man — and  a  farmer  is  the  highest 
craftsman — and  the  man  tending  the 
machine  is  further  demonstration 
that  tending  a  machine  is  not  the 
best  state  for  man  to  be  in.  The  man 
tending  the  machine  needs  less  ap¬ 
plication,  less  preoccupation  with  his 
work  than  the  individual  working 
on  something  which  is  an  execution 
with  his  own  hands  of  his  own  idea. 
The  man  tending  the  machine,  then, 
is  actually  less  busy  than  the  man 
who  is  manufacturing.  Being  less 
busy,  he  is  more  liable  to  tempta¬ 
tion  to  sin,  in  accord  with  the  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  maxim — an  idle 
mind  is  the  devil’s  workshop.  From 
this  argument,  however,  we  may  not 
conclude  that  the  machine  worker 
cannot  be  more  saintly  than  a  crafts¬ 
man,  but  we  can  say  that  human 
conditions  dispose  the  machine- 
tender  more  for  sin  than  human 
conditions  necessarily  should. 

Ill 

If  a  Distributist  farming  commune 
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should  be  established  and  these  prin¬ 
ciples  insisted  upon,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive  that  it  would  be  the  focal 
center  of  a  larger  community  when 
the  people  now  in  the  city  are  forced 
for  one  reason  or  another  back  to 
the  land.  Or,  as  Chesterton  put  it 
in  The  Outline  of  Sanity  as  far  back 
as  1927: 

Now  I  suggest  a  peasantry  of  vol¬ 
unteers  primarily  as  a  nucleus,  but 
I  think  that  it  will  be  a  nucleus  of 
attraction.  I  think  that  it  will  stand 
up  not  only  as  a  rock  but  as  a 
magnet.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as 
it  is  admitted  that  it  can  be  done, 
it  will  become  important  when  a 
number  of  other  things  can  no 
longer  be  done  ...  I  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  we  created  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  patch  of  peasantry,  the 
patch  would  grow.  At  present  the 
patch  is  not  growing  because  there 
is  no  patch  to  grow. 

The  point  is  to  establish  the 
community,  and  the  history  of  the 
retreat  idea  gives  no  encouragement. 
The  history  of  people  who  came  to 
the  realization  that  the  society  into 
which  they  were  born  was  not  living 
the  way  they  thought  men  ought  to 
live,  and  who  formed  societies  of 
their  own,  begins  with  the  history 
of  industrialism.  But  no  Back-to- 
the  -  Land  group  has  succeeded  in 
breaking  from  industrialism  and 
building  a  society  apart  from  it.  The 
attempts  have  been  sporadic,  and 
one  thinks  of  Henry  Thoreau  as  the 
first  protestant — a  befuddled  old 
man  who  broke  with  society  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  his  taxes,  conversed  with 
nature  like  a  medieval  Franciscan, 
and  wrote  excoriating  notes  to  his 


diary  on  the  folly  of  industrialism. 
And  although  he  had  some  confused 
vision  of  what  a  normal  society 
apart  from  industrialism  should  be, 
his  bewilderment  ended  only  in  fu¬ 
tility  as  far  as  society  was  concerned. 

John  Ruskin’ s  Companions  of  St. 
George  were  a  communal  society 
founded  on  the  idea  that  several 
honest  men  could  provide  economic 
security  for  their  own  particular  so¬ 
ciety.  The  project,  however,  failed, 
possibly  because  Ruskin,  although  a 
tremendous  man  in  intellect  and  de¬ 
termination,  knew  too  much  eco¬ 
nomics  and  too  little  metaphysics. 
And,  again,  an  organic  society  must 
be  based  on  something  more  meta¬ 
physical  than  a  desire  of  all  the 
parties  for  homes  and  not  hovels. 
Ruskin’ s  principles  were  tried  also 
at  Ruskin,  Tennessee,  but  the  town 
succumbed  to  the  inundation  of  in¬ 
dustrialism  in  the  last  half  of  the 
last  century. 

Eric  Gill  attempted  in  some  way 
to  start  the  Distributist  movement, 
but  he  seems  to  have  failed  to  at¬ 
tract  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Back-to-the-Land 
Movement  in  England  is  practically 
dead. 

The  Catholic  Worker  farms  which 
dot  the  entire  country  are  an  attempt 
at  Distributism,  but  their  recruits  are 
few  and  their  resources  small  and  in 
no  one  place  have  they  established 
any  community  which  is  growing  into 
a  complete  society  based  on  distribu¬ 
tive  principles. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  Back-to-the-Land  Movement 
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has  scarcely  had  a  crumb  of  success. 
But  from  several  failures  one  need 
not  conclude  that  any  voluntary  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  farming  com¬ 
mune  as  the  center  of  a  new  and 
organic  peasantry  is  futile.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  fact,  though,  that  the 
potential  peasants  must  be  motiva¬ 
ted  by  an  exceptionally  intense  mu¬ 
tual  love. 


Distributist  farming  communes 
may  not  be  founded  until  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  industrial  life  necessitates 
their  establishment,  but  the  call  for 
volunteers  has  been  sounded,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  only  the  ig¬ 
norant  will  scorn  it  and  only  the 
brave  will  answer  it. 


Sunset 

The  rose  and  twilight  hours  are  sad  to  me; — 

It  is  the  time  when,  from  the  neighboring  hill, 
The  plaintive  notes  of  birds  call  clear  and  shrill 
To  calm  whatever  of  day  was  glad  to  me. 

Each  vesper  star  brings  back  a  lad  to  me, 
Myself  in  a  golden  spell  who,  charmed  and  still, 
Pronounced  a  lover’s  vows,  for  good  or  ill, 

So  rash  they  now  seem  also  mad  to  me. 

When  night  enfolds  the  world  in  darkled  blue, 
And  dreams,  remembering  other  nights,  arise: 

O  Loveliest,  do  dreams  come  back  to  you 
Troubling  the  light  of  stars  in  your  young  eyes? 
If  you’ve  forgotten,  why  do  you  melt  the  heart 
Of  one  who  from  your  soul  is  far  apart? 

— Edward  Doherty 
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Answers  To  “Wits’  End” 


t 


1.  Don  Quixote.  Perhaps  you 
should  have  miny  mowed. 

2.  Napoleon  the  Great  (in  a 
speech  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  State  held  at  the 
Tuileries  in  1804-1805).  He 
said  a  lot  of  other  very  fine 
things  at  this  session.  His  en¬ 
tire  talks  can  be  found  in  a  book 
on  Napoleon’s  speeches  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Marquiset  in  1933. 

3.  Johnson  (attributed  to  him  by 
Boswell  in  the  Life  of) .  Strange 
man,  Johnson.  (See  Walter 
Morris’  essay  on  pg.  13.) 

4.  H.  G.  Wells  about  James  (in  an 
critical  essay  reprinted  in  Amer¬ 
ican  papers).  We  thought  the 
word  hippopotamus  might  lead 
you  to  choose  Chesterton,  who 
used  the  word  several  times. 
Maybe  you’d  better  circle  who 
you  don’t  think  it  is.  Maybe. 

5.  Grantland  Rice  (in  a  press  re¬ 
lease).  We  might  add  that 
some  of  that  same  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  team  (Sugar  Bowl)  are 
now  helping  to  lick  the  German 
Army. 

6.  Maurice  Baring  (in  Have  You 
Anything  to  Declare).  He  de¬ 
clares  a  great  many  worthwhile 


things  in  this  book.  Some  of 
them  you  are  already  familiar 
with. 

7.  Father  Feeney  (in  Boundaries) , 
‘The  Whistler.”  We  think  you 
should  know  all  of  it. 

Seldom  the  soaring  rocket-light 

will  rise 

Up  from  the  flaming  heart  and 
reach  the  eyes. 

Often  the  song  of  ecstasy,  half- 
sung, 

Will  find  no  footing  and  fall 
hack  in  the  lung. 

But  one  sweet  bird  up-warhling 
from  the  south 
Will  never  miss  the  mouth. 

The  whistler’s  way  is  best,  the 
school-boy’ s  scheme: 

The  simple  0  that  pipes  away 
the  steam 

Lightly  escaping  from  a  lonely 
dream. 

8.  de  la  Mare  for  Chesterton  (on  a 
memorial  card  issued  by  Chest¬ 
erton’s  friends) .  It  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  for  general  consumption. 

-  So  if  you  got  it,  your  luck  is 
up. 

9.  Santosuosso  about  the  Heights. 
(Who  else  could  say  a  thing 
like  that?) 

10.  Father  Knox. 
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11.  Hilaire  Belloc  (in  More  Beasts 
for  Worse  Children ),  "The  Big 
Baboon."  His  concluding  four 
lines  are: 

But  if  he  dressed  respectably 
And  let  his  whiskers  grow 
How  like  this  Big  Baboon 
would  be 

To  Mister  So-and-So! 

12.  Housman  (in  A  Shropshire 
Lad ),  XXII.  We  thought  that 
Housman  wishing  somebody 
well  was  literary  news  which 
you  had  not  yet  read. 

13.  Aply  (in  The  Late  George'). 


Which,  we  hope,  makes  you 
very  unaply. 

14.  Caryll  Houselander  (in  This 
War  is  the  Passion ).  She  says 
about  one  million  other  things 
worth  quoting,  too.  It  is  the 
must  book  for  the  college  grad¬ 
uate  to  read  about  the  war.  If 
you  are  in  the  Service  of  your 
Country,  know  how  also  to  be 
in  the  Service  of  your  God. 

15.  Pope  Leo  XIII  (in  The  Condi¬ 
tion  of  Labor).  We  planned 
that  you  would  smell  a  rat  and 
mark  Marx. 


i^Music  3-Cath  (Bharm 

Humdrum  people  cease  to  be  humdrum  when  they  hear 
a  fine  speech  or  read  the  kind  of  book  likely  to  act  on  their 
dormant  possibilities.  Perhaps  one  human  being  in  a  thousand 
is  absolutely  impervious  to  the  charm  of  music:  the  rest,  no 
matter  how  crude,  cannot  hear  Taps  or  le  Chant  du  Depart, 
or  a  good  organ,  or  a  girl’s  song  on  a  warm  evening,  without 
a  beginning  of  intoxication  which  differs  only  in  degree  from 
the  mental  condition  in  which  Shelly  produced  The  Skylark. 
A  tumult  of  seldom  experienced  and  consequently  more  valued 
intellectual  impressions,  with  the  sensation  of  an  unwonted 
warmth  round  the  heart,  are  known  to  all  men  and  women. 
We  all  treasure  the  recollection  of  such  moments,  and  we 
never  become  quite  so  ossified  by  what  is  called  life  and  its 
hardening  influence  as  not  to  wish  for  their  return. 

Ernest  Dimnet  in  The  Art  of  Thinking 
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Boy  With  A  Box 

By  JOHN  LARNER 


It  seems  like  ages,  and  yet  it  was 
only  eight  years  ago  when  I  first  met 
him.  It  was  1934.  It  was  spring, 
and  I  remember  strolling  through 
the  Boston  Common  with  books 
under  my  arms. 

That  was  an  eventful  year,  1934. 
The  Moro  Castle,  a  mighty  monarch 
of  the  sea,  was  burned  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  people  died  in  the  tragic  acci¬ 
dent.  Society  girl  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
was  ten  then  and  was  made  a  Court 
Ward  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
John  Dillenger  became  a  name  and 
no  longer  a  reality.  James  Michael 
Curley  was  in  the  State  House.  Bos¬ 
ton  College  bowed  to  Fordham,  6-0. 
Equipoise  roared  down  the  Belmont 
Track  to  win  the  Metropolitan  Han¬ 
dicap  and  I  lost  two  more  dollars. 
Max  Baer  was  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  of  the  world  and  16,000,- 
000  people  were  on  the  relief  rolls. 

But  for  me  it  was  an  eventful  year, 
for  I  met  him  in  April  —  April, 
1934. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  and 
cheery  days  that  are  laced  into  the 
colorful  pattern  of  that  pleasant 
month.  Birds  were  humming  lulla¬ 
bies  in  the  trees,  colors  were  in  their 
brightest  hue,  and  the  sun  was  get¬ 
ting  warm  for  people  who  are  like 
the  likes  of  me.  Though  I  have  no 


real  grudge  against  the  winter,  I  feel 
that  when  spring  comes  I  have  come 
out  of  the  other  end  of  a  dark  tunnel 
that  I  entered  in  November. 

I  had  thumbed  a  ride  from  school 
down  Commonwealth  Avenue  and 
got  out  of  the  car  that  was  headed 
up  Beacon  Hill.  I  could  see  that 
grammar  school  was  out  for  the 
Common  was  dotted  with  newspaper 
boys  who  were  selling  their  Travel¬ 
ers,  Globes,  Americans,  and  Tran¬ 
scripts.  All  was  right  with  the  world, 
it  seemed,  even  if  my  tan-pimpled 
shoes  were  beginning  to  pick  up  a 
lot  of  dust  that  was  not  on  them  a 
few  minutes  before  when  I  was  out 
on  Arlington  Street. 

A  few  books  were  in  my  hands 
and  two  notebooks,  and  I  jaunted 
through  the  cheery  Common  with  a 
song  strumming  in  my  heart.  Squir¬ 
rels  were  jumping  about  as  playful 
as  kittens,  and  the  elm  trees  were 
yawning  in  the  sunlight,  stretching 
their  shadows  over  the  level  paths. 
Suddenly,  a  wiry  little  fellow  who 
was  standing  by  a  tree  came  out  of 
the  shade  and  said  quietly  to  me, 
''You  really  need  a  shine,  mister. 
How  about  getting  one?  I’ll  give 
you  a  good  one  for  only  a  nickel.” 

I  looked  into  the  wells  of  the 
deepest  brown  eyes  I  had  ever  seen. 
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They  were  alive,  electric;  they  were 
almost  magnetizing  orbs.  He  was 
wearing  a  brown  sweater  and  a  felt 
hat,  cut  down  to  skull  size,  which 
was  sitting  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
His  olive  glistening  skin  boasted  his 
Italian  origin.  I  couldn’t  resist  the 
appearance  that  he  made. 

"Certainly,”  I  said,  "go  ahead  and 
let’s  see  what  kind  of  a  good  job  you 
can  do.” 

"All  right,  mister.  You’ll  see  what 
kind  of  a  job  I  do.” 

He  had  a  makeshift  box  that  he 
put  together  himself.  I  put  my  right 
shoe  on  the  rest  and  he  rolled  up 
the  cuff  of  my  pants  and  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  way  he  took  out  a  dauber 
and  two  stained  pieces  of  cloth  that 
seemed  to  have  the  life  rubbed  out 
of  them.  Then  he  took  a  brush  and 
a  bottle  of  copper-colored  fluid, 
sticky  and  bubbly. 

"How’s  business,”  I  asked  casual¬ 
ly  on  that  casual  April  day. 

"Oh  it’s  not  so  good  these  days. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
Look  at  that  fellow  there,”  and  he 
pointed  to  a  tall,  blond  young  man 
who  was  striding  along  with  great 
speed  toward  Park  Street  Station  and 
looked  as  though  he  was  trying  to 
save  his  broker  from  investing  money 
in  the  Boston  Redskins. 

"I  suppose  that  he’s  hurrying  to 
get  out  to  the  ball  game  at  Braves 
Field  to  see  Dizzy  Dean  and  the 
Cards  play  ball  today,”  I  said. 

"Well,  that  might  be  something  to 
hurry  for,”  he  answered.  "Dizzy 
looks  as  though  he’ll  have  a  good 
year,  doesn’t  he?” 


"I  hope  so.  But  I  like  Bill  De- 
lancey.  He  looks  as  though  he’ll  be 
the  fellow  to  make  Diz  and  Paul 
pitch  a  better  game  every  time  they 
get  on  the  mound  this  year.” 

He  nodded  in  approval.  I  con¬ 
tinued:  "Durocher’s  not  a  bad  short¬ 
stop  and  with  a  manager  like  Frisch 
playing  at  second  base,  the  Cards 
look  like  a  good  club.” 

"They  have  some  good  pitchers, 
too,”  he  added. 

Another  fellow  was  rushing  on  his 
way  toward  West  Street  and  both 
of  us  looked  at  him.  He  was  sixty- 
five  in  the  shade  of  life  but  he  was 
as  active  as  Dizzy  Dean’s  fast  ball. 
The  shoeshine  boy  gazed  at  the  man. 

He  said:  "He  looks  as  though  he’ll 
break  his  neck  if  he  hurries  along 
any  faster.  Doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
sense  in  doing  that.” 

"You  don’t  exactly  like  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  hurrying  along  so  fast.  Am  I 
right?”  I  asked. 

"Well,  it  surely  doesn’t  help  my 
business  if  everyone  rushes  about  the 
way  some  fellows  do.”  He  paused 
pensively  and  added,  "You  weren’t 
in  a  hurry,  were  you?”  He  looked 
up  with  those  brown  velvet  eyes  of 
his.  Those  eyes  were  most  bewitch¬ 
ing.  And  what  charm  was  invested 
in  them! 

"No,”  I  answered.  "I’m  not  in 
any  particular  hurry.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  faster  you  go  places,  you 
make  slower  time  getting  there.  And 
if  one  were  to  take  more  time  and 
care  about  doing  things,  he’d  have 
more  things  to  do  later  on.  Do  you 
get  what  I  mean?” 
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He  kept  on  shining  my  shoe,  but 
answered  as  he  applied  more  fluid, 
"Oh  I  don't  know.  Maybe  you’re 
right.  My  dad  used  to  hurry  and 
hurry  all  the  time  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  at  home,  but  he  doesn’t 
hurry  any  more.” 

"Why  not?”  I  asked,  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  regretted  the  words. 

The  wide  brown  eyes  narrowed, 
like  a  closing  Venetian  blind.  "My 
dad  is  dead,”  he  said  quietly. 

"Oh,  I’m  sorry.” 

"That’s  all  right.  Dad’s  been  dead 
three  years.  I’m  the  man  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  now.” 

I  felt  a  sharp,  deep  regret  that  I 
had  stumbled  awkwardly  into  some¬ 
thing  that  was  none  of  my  business. 
His  attempt  to  be  casual  about  his 
father’s  death,  the  offhand  words, 
"but  he  doesn’t  hurry  any  more,” 
were  betrayed  when  his  smiling  eyes 
turned  out  their  lights  for  the  strange 
darkness  that  should  not  have  been 
there  at  all. 

He  finished  the  first  shoe  and  it 
glittered  in  the  sun. 

"That  sure  looks  good,”  I  said  as 
I  climbed  over  the  silence  that  was 
fenced  up  between  us. 

I  put  my  left  shoe  on  the  box  rest. 

He  was  doing  his  work  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  fashion,  sure  of  his  every 
move.  Once  or  twice  I  saw  him 
looking  anxiously  at  my  books.  He 
was  trying  to  read  the  title  on  the 
notebook  which  I  held  in  my  hand. 
Gazing  anxiously  at  the  seal  of  the 
College,  he  said  in  a  quiet  way, 
"What  does  that  say  there?” 

An  Irishman’s  son  reading  a  Greek 


motto  to  a  little  Italian  boy  on  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soil  seemed  cosmopolitan 
in  a  way.  "That  says  Aien  Aristeuein 
and  is  a  Greek  word  which  means 
‘Ever  to  Excel’.” 

"That’s  a  fine  saying,  isn’t  it?”  he 
said. 

"It  certainly  is,”  I  answered, 
though  I  hadn’t  thought  very  much 
about  the  Greek  motto.  It  had  al¬ 
ways  been  so  many  words  to  me, 
that’s  all. 

He  tugged  at  my  left  pants  leg  to 
let  me  know  that  he  had  finished.  I 
looked  down  at  what  seemed  to  be 
a  new  pair  of  shoes.  He  had  done 
an  excellent  job.  I  told  him  that  I 
liked  his  work,  paid  him  and  waited 
for  a  moment.  I  was  reluctant  to 
go,  because  the  conversation  had  not 
been  finished. 

Setting  aside  his  box  he  took  out 
a  yo-yo  top  and  looped  it  over  and 
under  his  tanned  hands.  He  stopped 
then  and  put  the  top  back  into  his 
pocket  and  stood  as  though  he  was 
ready  to  discuss  one  of  the  great 
problems  that  was  confronting  Hugh 
Johnson  with  the  N.  R.  A.,  or  rais¬ 
ing  hob  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Garner.  His  eyes  were  clearing  aside 
a  path  into  what  seemed  a  future. 
His  face  brightened  and  it  seemed, 
in  its  olive  smoothness,  to  graduate 
into  radiance. 

"I  really  like  that  motto  of  your 
school,”  he  said  in  his  sure,  soft 
voice.  "You  know  Donald  McKay 
must  have  had  that  as  his  motto,  too. 
I’m  sure  that  he  must  have  had  that 
as  his  motto.” 

"Donald  McKay,”  I  said.  "Why 
do  you  mention  that  fellow?” 
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"Oh,  he  was  a  great  man,  Donald 
was.  They  even  named  my  school 
after  him  in  East  Boston.  His  picture 
is  in  the  front  hall  as  you  come  in, 
and  even  his  boats  are  there,  too." 

He  paused,  then  asked,  "Do  you 
know  about  those  ships  that  Donald 
McKay  built?" 

"Why  —  I  only  know  a  few  things 
about  Donald  McKay,"  I  said.  "He 
built  some  fast  ships  in  his  day, 
didn’t  he?" 

"I’ll  say  he  did!  Why,  in  1850 
his  ship,  the  Staghound,  held  the 
record  from  Boston  to  England  and 
that  cut  three  whole  days  from  the 
record." 

The  shoeshine  boy’s  eyes  widened 
and  he  was  now  enmeshed  in  the 
web  of  his  discussion. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "Donald 
McKay  never  went  to  school  but  he 
used  to  keep  studying  his  mathe¬ 
matics"  (he  said  the  word  haltingly 
like  an  eighth  grade  boy  would  say 
it),  "and  he  always  had  a  better 
ship  when  he  made  a  new  one.  The 
Flying  Cloud  was  a  good  ship,  and 
then  there  was  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas  and  then  he  improved  on  them 
all  when  he  built  the  Great  Republic, 
which  was  the  largest  clipper  ship 
ever  launched.” 

I  was  amazed  at  the  way  the  boy 
talked  about  ships  and  Donald  Mc¬ 
Kay.  He  talked  as  though  he  was 
inspired.  Salt  water  seemed  to  be 
shooting  through  his  veins.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  had  a  deep  liking 
for  the  sea. 

Continuing,  he  said:  "He  must 
have  tried  as  that  motto  says,  to  excel, 


because  all  his  new  ships  were  better 
year  by  year.  How  do  you  say  those 
Greek  words  again?" 

"Aien  Aristeuein 

"Aien  Aahreesteuein he  repeat¬ 
ed. 

And  all  that  happened  in  1934, 
the  same  year  when  the  Queen  Mary 
was  launched  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
when  in  Japan  seventy-six  persons 
were  killed  at  the  Kyoto  railway 
station  as  mob  terror  swept  a  throng 
of  people  bidding  farewell  to  re¬ 
cruits  in  the  Nippon  Navy  when  the 
Cardinals  with  Dizzy  and  Paul  Dean 
defeated  Mickey  Cochrane  and  the 
Tigers  in  the  World  Series,  when 
Kaiser,  the  modern  McKay,  wasn’t 
building  ships.  That  year  was  the 
year  when  youths  eighteen,  nineteen 
and  twenty  were  not  thinking,  were 
not  dreaming  of  war. 

And  the  boy  on  Boston  Common? 
Yes,  I’ve  kept  in  touch  with  the  shoe- 
shine  boy.  We  started  a  friendship 
on  the  Common  that  day  that  has 
lasted  down  the  days  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  years.  I  cannot  forget  him  or 
his  efforts  with  those  Greek  words, 
words  strange  but  strong,  words  of 
memories. 

Nor  has  he  forgotten  the  motto. 
I  remember  his  advancement  through 
high  school  and  through  college  and 
through  his  first  days  on  the  Prairie 
State  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  I  saw 
his  picture  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  and  the  feeling  of  that  day  in 
the  shades  of  the  past  have  rushed 
over  me.  He  was  standing  with  Ad¬ 
miral  King,  head  of  the  Fleet,  his 
eyes  were  shining,  his  olive  face  was 
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glistening,  and  on  his  blue  uniform 
was  a  little  bronze  cross  —  for  meri¬ 
torious  service  in  the  pursuance  of 
his  duty.  On  the  third  finger,  left 
hand,  he  was  wearing  a  ring  that  I 


know  well.  Without  looking  I  knew 
the  Greek  motto  engraved  on  it. 
Aten  Artsteuein. 

And  who  am  I?  I’m  the  fellow 
that  swore  him  into  the  service. 


c. Dilettante 

Now  I  have  memorized  the  line, 

And  wait  across  the  gaudy  flood  of  day 
The  stale  familiar  cue  that  will  be  mine 
To  parry  —  saying  what  I  have  to  say. 

And  weakened,  I  have  set  my  life  to  dull 
Repeated  words,  and  lovely  pleasantry, 
Conversing  as  some  aimless  flying  gull 
Who  gives  delightful  prattle  to  the  sea. 

For  I  have  sinned  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed, 
By  thinking  not,  and  talking,  acting  so, 

That  finished,  nothing  has  been  said  in  need 
Of  saying;  going,  nowhere  do  I  go. 

And  all  my  life  these  futile  lines  I  give. 

This  life,  rehearsed,  is  easiest  to  live. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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Editorially 

War-Torn  Stylus 


Since  literature  seems  in  some  way 
opposed  to  war,  and  creative  writing 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  war,  we  are 
finding  it  difficult  now  to  interest 
college  people  in  writing.  There  is 
a  defeatist  spirit  abroad,  a  spirit 
which  considers  writing  as  extrane¬ 
ous,  and  not  very  important  in  this 
modern  chaos.  The  Stylus  is  not  in 
the  least  set  against  the  war  effort. 
It  does  not  decry  any  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  made  here  at  the  college,  or 
elsewhere.  We  recognize  them  as 
necessary  and  completely  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  plans  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  War  is  concerned  with  life 
and  death.  If  slide  rules,  code  ma¬ 
chines,  and  drawing  kits  can  help 
us  to  avoid  death  and  preserve  life, 
they  are  good  for  us.  We  want 
them. 

But  with  the  coming  in  of  the 
new,  must  there  be  a  complete  going 
out  of  the  traditional  ?  Must  we 
erase  all  interest  in  metaphysics,  and 
history,  and  literature?  Should  we, 
under  the  stress  of  war,  lose  sight 
of  an  ultimate,  and  therefore  more 
important  truth  ?  I  wonder  some¬ 
times  how  many  of  us  actually  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  reality  of  truth,  the  abso¬ 
lute  existence,  the  awful  eternity  of 
it.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are 
implicit  pragamatists,  who  deny,  to 
some  extent,  the  objectivity  of  it. 


The  truth  is  great,  yes,  but  how 
many  care?  That,  to  me,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration. 

And  here,  in  a  sense,  is  a  paradox. 
For  in  a  time  of  conflict  and  unrest, 
men,  as  a  race  of  rational  people, 
should  search  after  the  absolute. 
When  one  goes  off  to  war,  he  should 
be  interested  in  what  will  happen 
if  he  loses,  particularly  when  he  is 
fighting  for  something  more  vital 
than  prize  watches.  Yet  the  spirit 
at  the  college  seems  to  deny  this 
thesis.  It  is  a  spirit  of  semi-defeatism, 
of  escapism,  of  accepting  the  future 
as  darkly  inevitable.  We  all  know 
the  urge  from  within  to  sweep  the 
books  from  the  desk,  to  ignore  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  with  one  eye  on  the 
newspapers,  enjoy  life  while  it  lasts. 
Such  a  spirit  is  a  dangerous  one. 
With  some  few  alterations,  it  might 
be  called  fatalistic,  and  certainly 
that  will  not  help  in  getting  serious 
work  done,  or  essays  written. 

It  is  hard,  I  know,  when  one  sits 
down  to  a  Navigation  problem,  or 
to  mark  off  the  days  before  his  second 
Army  physical  examination,  to  re¬ 
member  precisely  what  it  is  that 
counts.  But  the  men  who  are  still 
interested  in  the  beauty  of  truth,  and 
the  truth  of  beauty,  will  also  be  in¬ 
terested  in  The  Stylus.  And  here, 
you  see,  is  my  point.  We  need  con- 
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tributors;  we  want  writers.  And  in 
the  teeth  of  all  that  is  vain  and 
material,  we  want  them  to  write 
with  conviction,  with  simplicity,  with 
truth.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  new 
cry.  The  world  begs  for  clear,  truth¬ 
ful  thinking,  for  accurate,  forceful 
argument,  which  is  another  definition 
for  Catholic  writing.  And  it  is  not 
too  bold  to  assert  that  the  Boston 
College  Stylus  is  a  training  ground 
for  truth-tellers  of  tomorrow.  I  am 


not  too  idealistic  in  this.  We  may 
never  produce  a  Chesterton  or  a 
Belloc.  They  spoke  to  the  world. 
We  need  not  be  so  ambitious.  Let 
us  write  first  as  the  little  men;  we 
may  grow  up.  Let  us  first  form  our 
style  and  speak  to  the  little  towns; 
we  may  some  day  get  to  the  city. 
This  is  our  aim  then,  and  even  in 
these  hideous  times,  we  hope  to 
carry  it  out. 


(proud  Refrain 

What  are  you  dreaming,  soldier, 
What  is  it  you  see  ? 

A  tall  gray  Gothic  tower, 

And  a  linden  tree. 

You  speak  so  sadly,  soldier 
Sad  and  wistfully  .  .  . 

I  cannot  hear  the  tower  hell 
In  the  swirling  sea. 

What  meaning  has  it,  soldier, 

A  tower,  bell,  and  tree? 

Nothing,  nothing  —  only  once 
It  meant  my  life  to  me. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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STYLUS  QUO 

George  McKinnon  has  never  sawed  the  hoards.  In  this  issue  he  out-does 
himself.  He  chops  them  into  Splinters.  His  inexhaustible  source  of  material,  the 
American  Theatre,  is  a  subject  which  we  have  learned  not  to  ask  George  about.  He 
takes  an  hour  or  two  to  warm  up,  and  a  day  or  two  to  cool  off.  As  a  Managing 
Editor  we  find  that  he  manages  pretty  well  —  especially  for  a  little  fella.  His  first 
story,  O’Brien,  promises  more  things  to  come  in  the  fictive  line.  We  hope  he  won’t 
draw  the  line  on  his  literary  out-put.  Watch  for  more. 

Christopher  Myers,  our  Feature  Editor,  features  a  story  —  and  has  his  features 
in  our  Stavro  for  this  month.  He  does  rather  well  in  both  we  think.  Mr.  Myers  also 
does  some  things  in  dramatics.  We  will  have  to  tell  Father  Bonn  not  to  work  him 
to  death  —  at  least  not  until  he  finishes  his  next  story,  which  promises  to  be  another 
craftsman-like  piece  of  writing.  His  sketch,  Good-bye,  definitely  says  hello  to  any 
Stylus  critic  —  and  I  understand  we  have  a  few. 

Steve  Stavro,  a  chemist  by  profession,  a  photographer  by  perfection,  shows 
his  poetic  taste  in  a  difficult  shot.  It  catches  something  of  what  should  be  caught 
these  days.  When  we  saw  it,  we  wrote  a  poem.  Steve  says  he  likes  the  poem ;  we 
like  the  picture.  He  will  be  back,  and  so  will  we.  Tra  la  la  la  la. 

We  discovered  Wally  McGlynn  last  year  and  our  lovely  friends  from  the 
Heights  stole  him  away.  He  comes  back  this  issue  to  do  some  interesting  things  — 
and  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  us.  Now,  who  does  he  love  the  best.  Ya,  ya. 

We  ask  you  to  see  what  Billy  Dunn.  His  college-joe  for  our  Great-to-be-Back 
is  classic.  And  his  Johnson  scowls  convincingly.  Billy,  we  think,  Dunn  noble.  The 
pun  is  the  lowest  form  of  humor,  and  should  be  Dunn  away  with. 

Our  Sophomore  stand-out  this  month  is  Walter  Morris.  His  essay  on  Johnson, 
in  the  Boswellian  technique,  is  unique.  It  shows  hard  work  and  Sophomores  usually 
are  above  that  sort  of  thing.  We  promise  things  for  him.  We  hope  that  the  Stylus 
office  will  someday  hold  a  Morris  chair.  That  is,  of  course,  after  we  expand. 

Sandy  Jenks  puts  thought  into  his  poetry.  He  rather  foolishly  thinks  that 
verse  should  present  something  to  think  about.  Don’t  believe  him.  We  have  always 
liked  pidgeons  on  the  grass  —  alas. 

Eddie  Doherty  is  the  player  of  football.  Between  games  he  becomes  a  rhymer 
of  words.  You  already  know  about  his  talents  on  the  striped  sod.  We  give  him  to 
you  now  calling  the  signals  for  a  sonnet.  He  proves  that  poetry  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  long-haired  consumptive.  He  promises  to  call  back  some  one  of 
these  days  with  a  trunk  filled  with  manuscripts.  Throw  them  up,  Mr.  Doherty,  we 
may  intercept  a  few. 

The  "J.T.N.”  you  noticed  after  Bostonese  is  not  a  new  set  of  initials  to  the 
Stylus.  Joseph  Thomas  Nolan,  now  a  G-man  in  Washington,  always  believed  in 
writing  voluminously.  He  presented  a  problem  last  year  in  that  the  book  could  not 
hold  all  his  contributions.  Each  issue  we  had  to  save  some  of  him  for  the  next ;  but 
the  next  would  only  present  a  greater  problem.  We  would  have  the  residue  from 
the  first  plus  another  load  which  he  had  written  for  the  second.  Consequently  when 
the  last  issue  went  to  press  there  was  enough  material  from  him  to  make  it  an 
exclusively  Nolan  issue.  Our  solution  is  to  perpetuate  him  in  these  issues.  Thus  we 
not  only  use  up  all  the  extra  galleys  left  over  from  last  year,  but  we  also  maintain 
some  of  the  quality  that  went  into  the  book  in  the  Dever-Murphy-Ross-Nolan  regime. 
O  happy  day! 

P.  S.  —  When  finished  with  your  copy  of  the  Stylus,  please  send  it  to  someone 
in  the  armed  forces. 

P.P.S.  —  We  want  to  make  sure  you  know  about  the  Sacred  Heart  Programs  in 
greater  Boston.  In  Boston,  WEEI,  Sunday,  9:15  A.  M. ;  Lawrence,  WLAW,  Sunday, 
10:15  A.M. ;  and  in  Salem,  WESX,  weekdays,  7:45  A.  M. 


